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i Hickory | Party Carries the Student Election 


J. EDWARD JOHNSON ELECTED PRES- 
IDENT BY A MAJORITY OF 111. 


All Classes, Including College, Poll Strong for Johnson 
Miss Belle Wilson and Roland Tietjen Are Elected 


Vice Presidents 


In one of the most spirited and bitterly fought cam- 
paigns in the history of the Student Body, J. Edward John- 
son surnamed “Old Hickory,’ emerged from the fray with 
the title of President firmly set upon his brow. His run- 
ning opponent, Mr, Henry Savage, was fairly defeated and 
the students’ choice expressed in no unmistakable terms. 

With the opening of the week both parties lined up 
for action—platforms with curious and delapidated planks 
were built and scattered broadcast. Issues were definite, 
accusations of bribery, undue influence and misappropria- 
tion of campaign “funds” eontaminated the valley air. 
Dictators, Bosses, Has-Beens, etc., were scorched and at- 
tacked with a vehemence not even equalled by the “mud- 
splattering” characteristic of our political campaigns. 
Attack on personalities became the foreword of the pea- 
nut politician. All minds were bent on winning. 

The first gun of the campaign was fired by Hickoree 
sharp-shooters, prominent among whom were Messrs. 
Bown, Beckstead, Bliss, Clark and Oaks. 

The Student Party retaliated with a counter rally— 
an affair well conducted and managed. Messrs. Tietjen, 
Nelson and Savage took the stump. Their speeches were 
well canned and ably delivered. Mr. Savage spoke opti- 
mistically of student activities. Student courts was his 
particular topic. 

On Tuesday, the air thickened, the situation became 
more intense. In front of the High School a log cabin was 
built—the construction was so unique that at the rally 
hour the Student Party in College Hall had but two in 
the audience. The further fact that David J. Wilson was 


’ to be the speaker added to the “drawing influence” of the 


hour. The boss “so-called” delivered a stinging address 
Mr. Wilson’s defense of the presnt Student Body adminis- 
tration was particularly effective. It showed a big heart 
in a big man. 


On Wednesday, the climax came. On opposite sides 


‘of the High School building, both parties bored their aud- 
_ iences. Tietjen, 
again rallied their supporters to the Student Party banner. 


Nelson, Hafen, Hinckley and Savage 


The speakers were fluent, —— was this true of Mr. 


- Melson. 


On the Hickory side, the candidate, Mr. Johnson, first 
appeared. His response was brief and pointed. 

Mr. Schwencke also appeared and spoke briefly in be- 
half of the candidates. 

At 10 o’clock the polls opened—and now for the out- 
eome Both factions worked like fury; but oh, for the 
results. It was indeed evident from the beginning that 
there was a landslide in favor of “Old Hickoree.” At four, 
the polls closed; and to be brief, the judges of election 
soon announced that Johnson was elected president and 
Miss Belle Wilson vice president, Tietjen was a surprise, 
as he won out as second vice president over Lorin Ander- 
son, the Hiskoree man. 

By five o’clock the votes were nearly all counted and 
the returns quite definitely known. Pale faces and sickly 
faces immediately were seen in the halls; but what of it, 
such is the voice of democratic institutions. 

Murphy Jas. Bullock, the Hickory campaign manager, 
showed himself to be a real live “Boss” and a “Wire Pull- 
er” 

The results of the election are as follows: 
PRESIDENT— 


J. Wclward. JORRSQR pass Sak ok ou 2 sib Gaus 304 

N. Tienry  SAvaee..2. oe Le Oe ae 193 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT— 

Bale. Wiisen ois. 3 So. Seg eee ee eee a 313 

cona Dike’ occ. ats Se eee a eee 187 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT— 

Rolaad’ Tietien. << Fess et eS ee ea 285 

Lorin: Anderson :.060 ness cas es ee ee 208 
SECRETARY AND HISTORIAN— 

Lasie Lindsay soe . sean we ws ee oe 275 

Mattie’ Woo@hory: (s2)50 5 7 eee ee ae 220 
MANAGER WHITE AND BLUE— 

James: Bullock 2... 2 nee eek Ob oes, are 270 

Stanley Cheever 050. 3 ee ee en. 224 
DEBATING MANAGER— : 

eros. Hafler: oo 25 i oe ete Uys ro eel a 302 

Randoinh: AP cee a cca eke eae eee ee 191 
BASKET BALL MANAGER— 

Marion Harris 2) os ee ee 309 

Athol: Witepemale (CS. sais cet vet eet eS See 188 
BASEB ALL MANAGER— 

CHALeACe Baa &.. Se cay oe eae 341 

See. SURADSION So Psat eee See eaten 148 
TRACK MANAGER— 

ey WF air oe a ae ee ee hd 267 

Howard Blegeare |. Te eee eee 222 
TENNIS MANAGER— 

Apiioar Tayo > svn sais ch at Vek uty oe ee 295 

OR OIE. aN ash ns See orak .'s Wap sees oe 200 


480 sae tae 


WRESTLING MANAGER— 


Ira Lambert ...-... Ran ec wl eee Sing ee 260 

Deus BranGey 2 ocd ctie ssclete Sere tone Oak 227 
CHEER MASTER— 

Barry (3: Russell’ <6 8 esc ee A as ek 252 

Robert: Hinckley rs pesos ae 245 


To Tennis Manager Harris credit is due for the inter- 
est shown in tennis and for the success with which that 
new line of activity has been supported. Although the Y 
tennis teams were not fortunate in capturing the state 
championship, the showing put up by the boys was a credit 
to the institution. 


Against the Aggies they competed successfully and 
won from them in both turnaments, Aig 


With the U., however, they failed to win a tourna- 
ment. The state institution men were old hands at the 
game and with their superior experience at handling the 
racket they succeeded in capturing both tournaments. 


Tennis is a new sport in the institution. Much is yet 
to be done and we trust that the coming year will find 
tennis at the B. Y. U. in a higher’ plane of development. 


An Enviable Record 


During the past four years the B. Y. U. department of 
Athletics and Physical Education has accomplished far 
more than has been accomplished any preceeding period 
of four years since the institution began. The following 
summary gives a graphic picture of the victories won and 
new features introduced: 


Victories Won. 

One world’s Olympic Championship in high jump. 

Three State and Inter-collegiate basketball champion- 
ships. : 

Tie for championship in one State Meet. “ 

One Inter-collegiate baseball championship. 

One Inter-collegiate tennis championship. 

Two Inter-collegiate wrestling championships. _ 

Fourth place in National Collegiate Track and Field 
championship, Chicago, 1913. 

One high jump championship U. of P. relay games. 


; New Features Intorduced. 
Annual Cross Country Run. 
School Boxing and Wrestling Tournament. 
Tennis playing and Inter-collegiate tennis competition. 
Annual Invitation Relay Carnival and Class Meet. 


Church School Athletic Meets Introduced 
Two State Inter-collegiate Track and Field Meets 
brought to Provo. 
Two State Basketball Tournaments brought to Provo. 
Co-educational classes in Folk Kg sa and Social 
Dancing. 
Physical training courses extended from one to three 
years. 
asc See pla SS 
Progress Means moving men, replacing them; displac- 
ing them; and it is the business of man to keep himself 
in a pliable condition and not let sediment get set. 
ryote otal Xs 
There are jobs enough for everybody, and what men 
must do is to accommodate themselves to the work, and 
not ask the work to accommodate itself to them. 
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The “Sun Dance” a 
e e 

Delightful Opera Built 

Ce y © 
on Original Lines 
One of the most melodious and interesting representa- 
tions of western aboriginal life ever seen on the local 
stage gave delight to the two large audiences which as- 
sembled in the Salt Lake theatre yesterday, matinee and 


evening, te listen to and witness “The Sun Dance” opera, 
Had the production been adequately advertised before- 


hand—enough at least to overcome the all-to-prevalent. 


suspicion as to the work of acknowledged amateurs, the 
building should have been packed for both performances; 
for certainly the merits of the piece and the artistic rendi- 
tion given it by the youthful performers justify all that its 
most enthusiastic friends might have said about it. 

The libretto is by Zitkala Sa, (Mrs. R, T. Bonnin), a 
highly educated Sioux woman, and the music is by William 
F¥. Hanson, a young man of Vernal, and instructor in the 
Uinta stake academy of that place. 

Prof. A. C. Lund, head of the music department of the 
B. Y. university at Provo, is the director of the lury2 or- 
chestra and the B. Y. U. opera company, which give the 
piece such faithful interpretation. His heavy part in the 
production is done with fine precision and skill, his sontrol 
of his orchestra being excellent, and his arrangement of 
the tonal effects in order to bring out the weird Imaian 
melodies, being most effective. 
curtain rose, Mrs. Bonnin, who in a pretty five-minute ad- 
dress, explained the Indian customs and legends incornar- 
ated in the opera; and at the final Curtain Mr. Hanson, 


who defined the aim and purpose in perpetuating interest-— 


ing aboriginal ceremonies which already are becoming only- 
a memory. Prof. Lund also presented, between acts, the 
venerable warrior, Old Sioux, on whose head the snows of 
99 winters have fallen, a cousin of the rencwned Sitting 
Bull, and one of the last survivors of the Indian horde en- 
gaged in that terrible incident in western warfare known 
in history as the Custer massacre. Others introduced were 
Quinanch, a singer among the Utes, who taught. to the 
composer and singers many of the melodies used in the 
opera, and Pompey, also a Ute, one of the best dancers in 
the tribe, who as a performer in the concluding sun dance 


and other scenes, taught his white colleagues the mysteries 


of Indian grace. ‘ 

The opera runs through five acts, which are staged 
with marvelous beauty; the scenes being: Indian dwellings 
near the foothills, a woodland night camp, tents near the 
sun dance grounds, and at last the sun dance «rena itself, 
The strong chorus, which takes part in ail the acts except 
the first, is most effective, especially >t the close of act 
II, where the return of the warriors with the sun dance 


pole and the ceremonies attending its erection are illus- — 


trated in thrilling fashion; also in the final scene where 


the young brave, who is the hero of the play, successfully | 
finishes his dreadful ordeal, and is acclaimed in barbaric _ 


yet triumphant paeans by the whole assembled tribe, 
‘The principal performers are Anna !)nke (Winona, a 
Sioux chieftain’s daughter) ; 


os 


(Continued on Page 508) 


He introduced, before *he 


Helen Newell (Shoshone a 
maid); Elva Chipman (Ohiya’s mother) ; ‘Budora eee, i fo 
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The Commencement Address 


By DAVID J. WILSON 


Delivered at the Thirty-eighth Annual 


June 


fy Pheg@ 727 eu Cs ete 


sa st # 


Far, 38 consecutive. mn aa loyal swpporters of~ the * 
Brigham Young Uniyersity. have met,in Commencement - 
The first meetings were small, but..the insti- » 
tution’ has had a characteristic spirit from,the,startpand + 


exercises. 


owhen numbers were few the spirit was already streaz, 
‘sweet; and dynamic. Each successive ,year,.opr Alma 
' Mater’has grown in strength and influence until today:the 
Alumni of this school number, thoysands and,.er infiu- 
“ence is Not ‘only felt in our own, communities, but is world 
“ wtde:’ d+ ey “eras 
“ Poday, fellow graduates, we eae imines: a.standard 

in our school work which entitles us to,,go,forth as repre- 
‘sentatives of the Brigham Young University, ‘Nhe-authori- 
‘ ties’ and officers of the school recognize us as subjects: fit 
‘“-to-Feceive degrees, diplomas, and certificates which signity 
that we have worked diligently and faithfully 1a ,our respec- 


pik 


~ tive lines and have been imbued. with. the.spiritiof the » 


S«school to that extent that we are worthy.to dcinand TAADE: 
nition of the world in her name.. eee 


Acid 


nie i 
‘There is hot one here who has not-worked. ivard, tbut 
all have enjoyed the exertion, for with the:associatiom of 
‘Rundreds of fellow workers ,all. filled. ; with ; optimism, 
strength of purpose, and love and encouraged ‘byw loving 
“and ever willing faculty every student.has fowsdiawork a 
pleasure. No person has had to do, more than he whose to 

do, for the elective system is so broad.;and:iberal that 
the- résponsibility assumed by. each, student las bhéen 
“voluntary. Then, too, work,.pieasant.as-it® has>beén, has 

‘> pet-demanded all of our time. The most wholesome type 

- “6f recreation has been open,. to all, of eur educational 
familys Every phase of our school life has been) pleasant , 
de> We may feel, however,,that in the fimaloanalysis our 
sueeess Has béen due to our own,efforts-andsthat now we 
.are’at Iiberty to do as we desire. .The suggestion! might ’ 
come to us that even. though we,have, hati a pleasant 

” \ntg@hool caréer that our struggles and. sacrifices have leen 
«severe and that’ the time has come.wheniate should «ise 
our education as a means of secuning an easyliving and 

. of reserving time for leisure.. Such a, suggestion; however, 


. owill be only*temporary, for our..school training will im-* ‘Inevitable outcome of true love. 
uj mediately’ become a force. in our lives.and«we shailbe re-? 


o Uninded: that ife means responsibility and:aiction) Instead 
vf going ont now to lead .liyes_of. leisure ;weishall’be re- 
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Exercises of the Church Teachers’ College, 


5, 1914. 


~+ voc c aioe 


‘found stores of information that have been bujlt up slowly 
by Small increthents’ since the world began, We have 
‘utilized these’ accumulations through our efforts, but with- 
out’ them we would have been as helpless as a fish out of 
“ water or aS a bird Without wings. Absolutely nothing 
that we have done has been original, Ross in his Social 
Sycology’ says! “Without the interaction with other 
°“ minds the psychic development of the child would be ar- 
‘ rested at ‘a stage not far above idiocy,”  , + 
--\U Thon 1etection we recognize that we have been heirs 
tothe tivilization of all times; that our progress while 
‘In schtd? has’ not only included eight years work, but 
‘thée“work of ‘allsocial servants from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It is clear to us that society is the big considera- 
\$ion; that ‘a person’s actions are valuable or inyaluable, 
“(moral or’ immoral only*in so far as they effect “society, 
and that we owe society a debt for that which we have 
4 actepted at‘its hands. ‘Not only this, but our theology and 
“ ethieS “have pointed out to us that the onty true happi- 
“Hess ts found ‘in the service of others. The Diyine injunc- 
‘tien: “Hé“who ‘would save his life must lose it,” is under 
‘stood’ more fully than ever before, especially among stu 
dents of our Church schools. The big question with us 
“today, ‘then,’ fellow Alumni, is not “Shall we serve so- 
“ciety?” or “Does it pay to be a social servant?” or “Is true 
“happiness found in service ‘to others t but it is,“How can 
2 'we best Serve society?” 
~ It Gs«taken for granted; therafore, that no individual 
‘ owould-or could present “himself for graduation from our 
'st(Alma Mater who is not’ imbued with the idea that, life is 
| l@ field of action and that the value of an act lies in its 
‘pearing upon ‘society. Thus only can the two great com- 
mandments: “Love the Lord, thy God with all thy_heart, 
anéd“with alt thy soul; and with all thy ming,” and “Love 
« ithy neighbor as thy self,” be fulfilled, for the only effec- 
cutive Way im ‘which to express our love for, God. is through 
‘swhelping our fellow: men, and in order to help and. to love 
ehour-fellow=' nren= we must devote untiring effort to- 
usward expféssing’ our love. Expression is cf course the 
Tf we truly love our fel- 
low ten’ we''shall unconsciously “do all in our power to 
serve them and shall thus serve our God, but a great deal 
, Of faké love exists; because we hear on everr hand. verbal 


smindedthat with our increased .capacity it |dsomow de-/iexpressions of love which are never accompanied by sub- 


manded that we aSsume increased responsibility. 
-* ac A-moment’s contemplation will fonce unon us thé idea 


stantial seryice. Phe remedy is, therefore. first of all to 
y.substitutey genuine Tove for the pretentious brand often 


that’ every individual here _has assumed ;-an> obligation |-distrituted» Every student here I fell is surcharged with 
s»owhich he cannot discharge in any .ather way- than through: | genuine ‘love, but we-must learn to detect deception. With 
4 unselfish and continuous devotion. to .the |serviceiof hissed this\ideaas a°Vasis; then, that the full life can be ex- 


y« fellow -men.®* , ie ves 


sf 


ae occ borlos qui ty PAL 


_su: Individuals’ are the products of society. ..\We whovhave at- 
* gu tended scheol- for the past eight years have, beer nourished 


by the eceumalations of society. , On. exery hand» wevhavezi pointing! ee we can best Sérve others, 


\§ pressed sonly: through~ whole-hearted service Tet us" con- 
4.0 of Ne person with a college education. needs levidente toiccesider’'somé¢ ‘ef the ‘qualities that should ‘characterize our 
j,shew, him that’ society is the all important aspect: of thes i:work) Often-t 
,uwmedern werld and that the individual is butve-sociahiunit.s ple do not efasp thé true significance of rational service. 


¥‘think progress is handicapped because peo- 


Let us then briefly review the principles that we have 
learned in school and see’ how they can be applied in 


<s 
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One of the dominating characteristics of the real stu- 
dent is his spirit of toleration and open mindedness, what 
might be termed the student attitude. It is taken for 
granted by an open minded student that no man advocates 
a principle without having some reason for the stand he 
takes and that no person entertains a belief who has not 
some rational basis for that belief. Difference of opinion 
is recognized as healthful and wholesome, for our studies 
have taught us that progress has been the result of con- 
flict in thought which has too often led to overt opposi- 
tion. Unanimity has characterized only the masses and 
great minds have had to take independent paths in the 
face of intolerance and severe opposition. We have 
learned to weigh the value of a principle by carefully con- 
sidering all the evidence at our disposal for and against 
it. Our minds have been opened to the fict that truth 
does not need artificial support, and that a searching ex- 
amination will in practically every case reveal any screen 
or veneering that is placed about mere opinion, theory, 
or falsehood. We have, therefore, been taught to let princi- 
ples, institutions, and men stand upon merit and have not 
hesitated to submit every belief we have had to the 
searching test of the strongest intellectual light at our 
disposal, 

Tolerance has been our watchword, ani this applies 
to every phase of life, especially to the religious life. We 
have been taught and have discovered the superiority and 
truthfulness of the gospel of Jesus Christ as revealed 
through Joseph Smith; but we have kept in mind the fact 
that every man is entitled to his own religious views; 
that all men must be accredited with sincereity of belief; 
that all religions contain some truth, and that all men 
must be viewed from the works they perform and not 
measured by their weaknesses. We have discovered that 
some of the most atrocious crimes in history have been 
perpetrated by churches in the name of God and that men 
have who dared to advance ideas in government opposed 
to established forms, have died as martyrs. These extreme 
conditions have been bettered through long and tedious ef- 
forts on the part of heroic souls, but even today men do 
not understand the full meaning of toleration. Men still 
refuse to give judgment free from prejudice and narrow- 
ness. 

When we go out into the world, fellow students, we 
can carry this student attitude with us. We can attribute 
to all men good motives and open our minds and hearts 
to the truth from every source, 
political parties let’s acknowledge the truth in every party 
and not stand for prejudice and bigotry. While holding 
fast to our religious faith lets acknowledge that other peo- 
ple are conscientious in their belief and let’s accept all the 
truth they have to offer. Such service will demand confi- 
dence and place in the world a wholesome attitude that at 
present is flourishing none too widely. Thus shall we ex- 
tend the influence of the student attitude. , 

Along with the idea of toleration, open-mindedness, 
and research has gone the big psychological truth that 
changes in men’s habits must be wrought slowly and that 
suppression will never effect reform. This can be brought 
about only by patient direction of old energies in the in- 
dividual toward the formation of new modes of adjust- 
ment, “On every hand there is utter inability to grasp 
the simple fact that ‘cutting out’ invariably leaves a 
wound, and that the proper surgery for unwholesomeness 
is to crowd it out.” 

How often we shall need to apply this principle in 


, 


If men belong to different 


_we create our own heaven, This sort of religion prepa 
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life. It seems to be the belief that man is prone to do 
evil, but we must have faith in the innate goodness of 
Evil is prevalent because it is more at- 


tractive than good. Make the better life equally attrac- 
tive and people will desert vice for virtue every time. 

It is a problem to many why young people roam the 
streets, visit pool halls, go into saloons, etc., but the ex- 
planation is found in the fact that young people and old 
people long for association and recreation. The play 
instinct will be satisfied. It is even true that the perver- 
sion of the play instinct is responsible for many of the 
recruits to the ranks of prostitution, 

Now, let us recognize the existence of this insuppres- 
sable longing for association, companionship and recrea- 
tion in the human breast and when we see these instincts 
being preverted let’s plead with parents to make their 
homes more attractive; plead that the doors of all homes 
be thrown wide open as places of clean enjoyment that the 
spirit of companionship may prevail. Let’s labor with 
communities to start wholesome forms of amusement. at 
the same time that we fight to close saloons, pool halls, 
etc. If a stream is damned off it must be diverted in 
another channel, so it is with human instincts. When we 
see conditions of poverty let’s not only abhor such things, 
let’s find a way to make poor people independent. Crying 
against evil doesn’t cure it. 

In China people of the lower classes have from time 
immemorial worked for from 1 to 10 cents per day and 
have barely existed. Of late some of these unfortunate 
people have been induced to colonize in Borneo and now 
they are prospering. ‘hat is true reformation. 

Let’s advocate proper direction rather than suppres- 
sion and let’s lead people rather than drive them. 

Another principle of our school life has been optimism, 
The student always is hopeful and happy. 

Is this needed in daily life? The answer is found in 
the continual whine that is heard about hard times, un- 
equal distribution of wealth, the injustice of God, the 
necessity for work, etc. etc. The times may be hard at. 
intervals, and wealth may be unequally distributed, but 
God is just and work is a blessing. If we become thor- 
oughly convinced of these facts the love of God will make 
us optimistic and happy and hard work will overcome 


human nature. 


hard times and unequal distribution of wealth. Do be 


hopeful, that is a true service alone. 


Another valuable lesson of our school life has been 


the idea that have been inculcated into our lives as_ to 
what constitutes true religion. From our early childhood 
the gospel of Christ has been functioning in our lives, but 
our school training has made it possible to see new 
phases of the religious life. 
true religion-is every day practice, a belief that premeates 
avery phase of human activity} We can draw no distine- 


tion between religion and the world, for everything that u, 


is worth while finds a place in the life of tle truly religi- 


nus man, and that which is not worth while is not of the — 


world but is evil. A man can be ag truly religious — in 
irrigating a piece of land, playing a game of baseball, 
teaching in the classroom, or! engaging in legitimate busi- 
ness, providing these things, are done at the proper tim 


as he can in preachin a sermon; and he whu looks to the Hh 
future for all his happiness will be bitterly disappointed, 


Christ meant when He said that the kingdom of heave 


{We have found that the only | 


Pe 
one a 
oe) 


8D. 


is within us that man must develop from within: and that a 


man for the future life, but it. recognizes that the 
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of the future life is based upon the development of man 
here and that righteous service brings its own reward 
immediately. 

This kind of religion is vital for through living it man 
introduces the influence of God into his life; action is 
exalted above belief and the Christ ideal of perfection is 
seen to be not an unattainable state but something within 
the grasp of all. Every man finds pleasure in service and 
the idea of a world distinct from religion loses force, while 
every act is raised to the religious plane. This sort of 
religion is needed on every hand. 


Again, one of the characteristics of the college spirit 
is thorough deliberation preceding action. This will be a 
valuable asset to society. People are prone to act too 
quickly and whole communities are subject to fits o1 
excitement due to the mob mind. The fear of a panic seizes 
people and they draw money from the channels of trade 
and bring on the condition they fear; demagogues fan 
popular sentiment into a raging flame by over emphasizing 
petty social injustice; and good men are condemned be- 
cause of slight shortcomings. The college spirit can be 
made a bulwark against hasty mob action by encouraging 
deliberation, care, and suspended judgment. 

Perhaps the necessity of thorough preparation has 
been emphasized in our school lives until we won’t forget 
it in practical life. We have learned that to do any work 
successfully one must prepare for that work. To become 
an engineer a person must study mathematics, mechanics, 
etc., and to become a surgeon a thorough krowledge of 
biology and anatomy is required. 


As engineering triumphs miles of railroads through | 


mountainous country, great suspension bridges like 
Brooklyn bridge, and the Panama canal demand world- 
wide admration, and the ability to perform delicate surgi- 
cal operations testifies of the surgeon’s skill. Now, what 
we need are social engineers to study more carefully the 
winding, mountainous territory of misunderstanding and 
prejudice; engineers to map out the chasms and streams 
of inequality and to find the isthmuses which interrupt the 
course of the ship of social progress, that we might begin 
to work intelligently to construct monuments in the world 
of social engineering. Social physicians and surgeons, too, 
are needed to keep disease out of the social body. 

This merely means that social problems cannot be 
treated lightly, but that they need special study. It does 
not mean that we are not prepared for work, but its pur- 
pose is to show that there is yet a big field for service for 
which few are prepared. 

Undoubtedly no teaching of our school has been more 
valuable than loyalty. We have been taught to love our 
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school and all that it stands for, but in many cases in the 
past this loyalty has not been able to stand the opposing 
winds of derision and criticism. If we are not loyal to 
our school, to our fellow men, to our nalion, to every 
noble cause, and to our God, after leaving this great insti- 
tution there is something weak in our makeup. The per 
son who leaves the Brigham Young University after having 
accepted of all it has to offer and begins to tear down 
the ladder by which he climbed can never be trusted to 
serve his community, state, or nation, for he has no 
foundation upon which to build. He lacks the power of 
appreciation. 

Our Alma Mater has weaknesses, as our communities 
have weaknesses, but should we denounce the forces that 
have made us what we are because they are not perfect. 
Let’s be frank with our school and point our its faults to 
those who have power to remedy them, Let’s carry this 
Same spirit into our lives and always remain true to a 
cause that we have espoused. 

At this point I desire to plead candidly for a closer 
union between the Alma Mater and its Alumni. Fellow 
graduates of 1914, let’s not forget that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the old school. Let’s stand by her and ever 
guard her honor as a sacred trust; let’s work to strengthen 
her wherein she is weak and to spread her influence; 
and let’s keep in close touch with her as a souree of 
inspiration. 

Finally, let us consider character. How familiar that 
word is to you, my fellow Alumni. That is what we have 
learned to regard as the souree of power, and it includes 
purity, integrity and all qualities which make up the soul 
of a true man. 

How noble it is to go out into the world with hearts 
filled with confidence in all men and with a spirit that 
recognizes character as a force. This is indeed a sub- 
stantial foundation upon which to build and will surely 
induce men to a nobler estimate of each other and to a 
firmer conviction of the power of truth if the Alumni of 
this school maintain the noble motto: “Character is 
power,” in their lives. 

If then may fellow students, we go forth with the 
spirit of toleration and open mindedness; if we strive to 
inculcate our ideas into society by example and by slowly 
changing erroneous habits; if we are optimistic and loyal; 
if we are deliberate and careful; if we prepare ourselves 
to deal with problems as they arise; and if we make 
character our foundation, we can render a service to 
society that will reflect honor on our Alma Mater, bring 
joy to mankind, fulfill our obligations to society, and 


receive the benediction of our God for our mission of 
Service and love. 
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Spring Athletic Activities 


The State Meet 


State School Takes First Place, While Aggies Come 
in With a Close Second : 


The twelfth annual] Intercollegiate field and track 
meet was held on the “Y” field last Saturday, May 16. 
The U. of U. won the day with a total of 48 points, the U. 
A. C. landed second place with 47 points, the B. Y. U. came 


third with 21 points, while the B. Y. C. brought up ths 
rear with 10 points. State records in the 440 yard dash, 
ohe mile run, and one-half mile relay were broken. The 
mile was the most spectacular event of the day. Tolman, 
the B. Y. C. “phenom,” Anderson of the U. A. C. and 
Hales of the B. Y. U. all covered the distance in less time 
than any Utah runned had ever done before. Hales, even 
though he landed but third place, broke the previous Utah 
record by 2 2-5 seconds and ran his mile 4 2-5 seconds 
faster than any other B. Y. U. miler had ever run it. 

The 100 yard dash furnished an exciting finish witi1 
Haymond, Peterson and Cooper crossing the tape in the 
order named and mighty close together. Jones, the husky 
“Y” kid surprised the fans by capturing second place 
medal in the 220 dash, and first place in the broad jump. 
He was the highest point winner on the “Y” team. 
Freckleton and Barkdull also landed second places in their 
events, while Cooper, Egbert, McDonald, Blazzard, Stovt 
-and Hales won close third places, Egbert being defeated 
but 1-4 inch in the shot put. 

The score does not properly indicate the showing of 
the “Y” boys as they pushed their opponents close in ail 
the events and won a place in ten out of the _ thirteen 
events. 

SUMMARY: 

Pole vault—Van Pelt, Utah; Freckleton, 
Madsen, A. C. U. Height, 11 feet 2 inches. 

100-yard dash—Haymond, Utah; Peterson, A. C. U.; 
Cooper, B..Y. U. Time, 10 seconds. 

220-yard hurdles (first heat)—Aldous, A. C,; Hurlbut, 
Utah; Moore, B. Y. U. Time, 26:03. 

Second heat—Cooper, B. Y. U.; 
27:01. 

Final 220-yard hurdles—Aldous, A. C.; Hurlbut, Utah: 
Ccoper, B. Y. U. Time, 26:62. 

880-yard run—Tolman, B. Y. C.; Anderson, A. C.; 
Wilson, Utah. Time, 2:03.02. 

Discus—Brockmeyer, Utah; Snow, A. C.; Smith, Utah. 
Distance, 111 feet. 

Mile run—Tolman, B. Y. C.; Anderson, A. C.; Hales, 
B. ¥. U. Time, 4:33.04. 

440-yard dash—Peterson, A. C.; Flagel, Utah; Teasdel. 
Utah. Time, 51:04. 

Shot put—Snow, A. C.; Douglas, Utah; Egbert, B. Y. 
U. Distance, 38 feet 10 inches, 

Hammer throw—Snow, A. C.; McIntyre, Utah; Blaz- 
zard, B. Y. U. Distance, 139 feet 10 inches. 

Broad jump—Jones, B. Y. U.; Van Pelt, Utah; Mc- 
Donald, B. Y. U. Distance, 21 feet 3 inches. 

High jump—Parry, Utah; Van Pelt, Utah, and Bark- 
dull, B. Y. U., tied for second. Height, 5 feet 10.5 inches. 


UN ees 


Maughn, A. C. Time, 


120-yard hurdles—Catmul, A. C.; Aldous, A. C.; Stout, 
B. Y. U. Time, 16:02. 


220-yard dash—Haymond, Utah; 
Voorhees, A. C.. Time, 22 seconds. 


Jones; 9B; YEU. 

Relay—Catmul, Aldous, Voorhees and Peterson of A. 

C,, first; Hurlbut, Flagel, Romney and Haymond, of Utah, 

second; Cooper, Jones, Moore and Winn of B. Y,. U., third. 
—_———_0—_—"_—_ 


Y Nine State Champions 


In a Series of Hard Fought Games, Y Takes Pennant 


In the field of the national game, both the U. of U. 
and the Aggies had to be contented with the back seats 
respectfully assigned them. The Y nine came out of the’ 
series undefeated champions of the state. 

In its struggles with the U, the stato institution, 
though alive, was somewhat chagrined at the hard knocks 
handed them. In both games the U was defeated and 
had to acknowledge the superior tactics of the Y nine. 
With the Aggies, luck tried to play a trick, but the rules 
of the sport, as Arbitrator Day later showed, came in 
favor of the Y. The first game was declared a tie by 
our opponents; but upon closer examination it was dis- 
covered that the Y won. 

The second game was a continuous scream and the 
spectators were most of the timé “up in the air.” By 
the decisive score of 3-2 the Aggies had to go home with 
defeat clearly written on their banner. 

Manager Clarence Baird is to be congratulated on his 
splendid generalship and the successful way in which the 
players of the diamond were drilled to take nothing but 
victory. 


Church High School Athletic Carnival 


The first annual church high school track and field 
meet was held on the “Y” field Saturday, May 23. The 
Murdock academy won the meet with 70 points, the B. Y. 
High School second wtih 31 points, the L. D. S. U. third 
with 15 points, Several stars of unusual brilliance showed 
up during the contests. Luke, Gunn and Durham from 
Murdock proved themselves to be far beyond the high 
school class, setting marks in many of the events better 
than those of the inter-collegiate meets. Durham in the 
pole vault broke all previous records and came close to 
Morgan Adams’s mark, This youngster will, without 


doubt, break all Utah records in this event before he 
Luke jumped 22 feet 5 inches in - 


eee, 
xy 


finishes his competition. 
the broad jump, which is far enough to have won a good 
place in‘any of the Eastern ee meets this 
year. 

The “lads” who brought points for our ‘bleh ‘school 
were Jones, McDonald, Lambert, Cooper, Freckleton and 
Rastoussen. McDonald distinguished himself by winning | 
the high jump at 5 feet 7144 inches, Lambert captured the — 


hammer throw, and young Jones won nine Latico: tor hls: 


team. 


} 
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SUMMARY. 

The result of the meet was Murdock 70 points, B. 7. 
High school 31, and L. D. S. U. 16. 

100-yard dash—Gurr, Murdock, first; Jones, B. H. H. 
S., second; Cooper, B. Y. H. S., third. Time, 10 1-5 seconds. 

Mile run—McQuarrie, Murdock, first; Paul and Parry, 
L. D. S. U., second and third. Time, 5 minutes 2 3-5 sec- 
onds. 

Quarter-mile—Luke, Murdock, first; Baruey, Murdock, 
second; Richardson, L. D. S. U., third. Time, 53 2-5 sec- 
onds. 

220-yard dash—Gurr, Murdock, first; Jones, B. Y. H. 
$., second; Cooper, B. Y. H. §., third. Time, 23 seconds. 

Half-mile—MeQuarrie, Murdock, first; Paul, L. D. S. 
U., second; Parry, L. D. 8. U. third. Time, 22:21. 

220-yard hurdles—Gurr, Murdock, first; Hodges, Mur- 
dock, second; Knudsen, B. Y. H. S., third. Time, 26 sec- 
onds. 

Relay—Won by Gurr, Gunn, Hodges and Barney, Mur- 
dock; Cooper, Hitlock, Knudson and Jones, B. Y. H. GS, 
second. Time, 1 minute 36 3-5 seconds. 

Broad jump—Luke, Murdock, first; Jones, B. Y. H. S., 
second; McDonald, B. Y. H. &., third. Distanmcé, 22 feet 5 
inches. 

High jump—MeDonald, B. Y. H. S., first; Englestead, 
Murdock, second; Rasmussen, third. Height, 5 feet 7% 
inches. f 

Pole ault—Durham, Murdock, first; Stoney, Murdock, 
second; Freckleton, B. Y. H. S., third. Height, 11 feet, 51%, 
inches. ; 

Shot put—Englestead, Murdock, first; Egbert, B. Y. 
H. S., second; Parkinson, L. D. S. U., third. Distance, 43 
feet 6 inches. 

Hammer throw—Lambert, B. Y. H. S., first; Engle- 
stead, Murdock, second; Twelves, L. D. S. U., third. Dis- 
tance, 99 feet. 

Discus—Parkinson, L: D. S. U., first: 
Murdock, second; Gurr, Murdock, third. 
feet. 


Englestead, 
Distance, 109 


—_—0O—_—_———_ 


Inter-Collegiate Tennis 


Tennis Teams Make Good Showing 


Under the able management of Tennis Manager Ma- 
rion Harris, tennis activities in the institution have been 
developed to a degree of perfection. At the opening of the 
season it was clearly evident that unless steps were taken 
towards constructing new courts, the single courts on the 
High School grounds would be a source of aggravation to 
the multitudé of boys and girls who were clamoring to be 
enrolled. Seeing this situation, the Student Body, re- 
enforced by the Associated Collegians; at once took active 
steps to furnish the necessary facilities. Three courts on 
the hill were constructed and in two weeks’ time, it was 
opened to players. 

When spring arrived, much developed material 
showed up and it was only after a hard elimination 

: schedule that the team for intercollegiate representatives 
was chosen. Those who succeeded in representing the 
University were the Messrs. Lester Taylor. Joseph Tay- 
lor and Charles Schwencke. eh 

: Against the Aggies the team competed successfully, 


ee 


ae. ~ "Ss 
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Inter-Class Competition 


Feurteens Win Debat2 Champienship 


After several months of conscientious work, eager 


expectations, and one or two disappointing postponements 
the battle in argument for High School championship fina’ 
ly took place May 22nd. The question’ discussed was: 
“Resolved, that all unskilled laborers. from the Hellenic, 
Slavonic, and Italic races of Southeastern Europe should 
be restricted from the United States.” The 14’s H. S$ 
Maintained the affirmative, and the 15’s H. S. fought ‘or 
the negative side of the question. 

Jesse Bown introduced the subject, and gave an able, 
well-organized discussion of the economical phase of the 
question. Roy Purcell followed, and in his pleasing, con- 
vinecing style advanced a strong case for the negative. 
Edwin S. Bliss re-enforced the affirmative case with « 
splendid discussion of the social side of the subject. Ear: 
Bent concluded the main speeches with a well worked out 
argument. Each speaker was given five minutes for re- 
buttal. The affirmative speakers were more effective in 
their refutation than were their opponents 
were: 
Hafen. 
mative. 


The judges 
Prof. C. H. Carroll, Prof. W. J. Snow and LeRoy 
The decision was unanimous in favor of the affir- 


As a whole, the debate was well organized, and the 
fundamental issues of the question were emphasized and 
ably discussed. Each of the debaters is to be congratulated 
on his insight into the subject and his able presentation. 
The contestants will very probably be members of ou- 
intercollegiate debating teams next year. The winners 
will have thei rnames inscribed on the silver cup. 


LR. H. 
———o 


Seniors Win Tennis Championship 


— 


After nearly two months of constant volleying among 
the ranks of the opposing forces for the tennis pennant, 
the Seniors represented by Messrs. Glade and Schwencke 
emerged from the fray with their colors streaming to the 
wind. 

Manager Harris to whom the success of the season’s 
activity is largely due ought to be congratulated on his 
wide awake management and the able way in which he 
handled the new sport. 

The closest competitors for the interclass champion- 
ship besides the Seniors were the 15’s represented by 
Messrs. Bonnett and Parry. It came about that each class 
won a tournament. Then for the “rub.” Each team was 
confident of winning; but cruel fate, what happened. In 
two straight sets the “Grads” wallopped their opponents 
to a frazzal. Glade was elated, while Bonnett, the brilliant 
star of the love game twinkled away. Parry was pale 


_ and sickly, a sight which the lovers of the sport will not 


soon forget. 
—_——_0——_—————_ 


NOTICE 
Mr. Savage and all members of the Students’ Ticket 
thank their many supporters. Being full-grown Americans 
Wwe recognize majority rule and pledge our undivided sup- 
port to the new administration. 
Management Committee Students’ Ticket, 
ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, Chairman. 
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Social Value of Physics 


MURRAY HAYES 


Fellow Students and Friends: 

It is with pleasure and trepidation that I present tv 
you this brief discussion. Pleasure at the thought that : 
may be the agent of interesting someone in what to me is 
the most fascinating, profound, and beneficial of sciences; 
trepidation that under the double handica, of limited 
knowledge and short time, I shall be unable to do justice 
to my subject. 

To many of those who are aware of the existence of 
such a thing as physics, it is merely a system of repeating 
some one else’s experiments, or at best of finding interest 
ing and novel phenomena which have no rea! place in the 
life of a world in which it is the rule that men must work 
to live. 

Last year I was conversing with a man who was in 
his senior year in college, majoring in agriculture. He 
asked me what I was making my major axd I told him. 
“Physics.” 

“That never did interest me,” he said. “All you do is 
go into a laboratory and work over the experiments that 
some one else has done. It is merely a_ repetition. In 
agriculture you learn something new and can immediately 
apply it. Your line has no practical value. 

It had not occurred to him that the experiments he 
was doing in the agricultural laboratory were not original 
investigations on his part, nor that, as a rule, the value 
of a thing is measured by the time it takes it to mature. 

Since physics investigates all natural phenomena ex- 
eept those relating to living organisms, it follows that it 
is a very old science. Geology, chemistry, and astronomy 
are but special phases of physics. 

Archimedes, a Greek who lived in the third century be- 
fore Christ, discovered the laws of the lever, which are 
fundamental in the construction of all machines. He also 
discovered the principle upon which depend the rising ot 
the balloon and the floating of the steel steamship. 

The name of Galileo is a brilliant one in the annals of 
science, and deservedly so. There are few in the civilized 
world who are not daily receiving benefit from his inves- 
tigations. In the church at Pisa he became interested in 
the swinging motion of a great hanging lamp. He timed 
its period by comparing it with the beating of his pulse, 
From the data he obtained Huyghens, a Dutchman, was 
able to abstact the principle of the pendulum and apply it 
te the clock. Galileo was also the inventor of the tele- 
scope, by means of which our field of knowlédge is ex- 
tended millions of miles into space. 

Perhaps the greatest and most diversified industry 
built upon foundations laid by the physicist is the present 
day application of electricity. 

The attraction effect of the static electrical charge 
produced by rubbing amber, was known in very ancient 
times. In fact, our word electricity is derived from the 
Greek word for amber, elektron. 

In 1800 Volta, an Italian; invented the common voltaic 
cell, and produced by chemical means the first electric 
current experimentally generated. This he did by means 
of copper and zinc strips in diluted acid. 

Oersted, who in 1820 discovered the magnetic effect 


of an electrical current, and Ohm, who contemporaneously 


worked out the relations between the driving force of a 
cell, the current flowing, and the resistance of the circuit 


paved the way for him whose name should be a hounshohk: 
word, Faraday, the father of the dynamo, 

This man, through a life-time of “playing” in his 
laboratory, opened the path for the advance of civilization. 
No one can deny that our development has depended and 
does still depend largely upon electrical energy. This 
was all unforeseen by Michael Faraday, who worked be- 
cause he loved new truths He did not dream of its com- 
mercial possibilities; he had no expectation of materia! 
gain, but studied purely because of scientific interest. 
Doubtless he was often the subject of sarcasm for spend- 
ing his time investigating something which would never 
be anything but a play thing for the scientist and a curios- 
ity to the layman. . 

To him is due the discovery of the production of 
electricity in a conductor moving through a magnetic field, 
and this is the very essence of the generator of current 
which lights our houses, cooks our food, washes and irons 
our clothes, turns our mills, and does a thousand other 
every day tasks. 

Radium and the X-ray, whose medical possibilities are 
still but meagerly understood, are products of the physical 
laboratory Wireless telegraphy, that common-place mira 
cle of modern communication, is an outcome of the experi- 
ments of Hertz, and the mathematical theorizing of Max- 
well. Without the work of these two Marconi and Tesla 
would probably never have been heard of, yet the latter 
two are the ones who always are spoken about in connec- 
ton with the wireless telegraph. AG 

These few examples, like which scores of others 
might be cited, are sufficient refutation of the argumeni:s | 
of any self-styled “practical man” against scientific 
physics. 

We do not just at present see how we can use the 
knowledge of the electric charge carried by an ion, nor 
of the ionizing effect of hot bodies, but who can say that 
the future will not bring some one, Edison-like in his abil- 
ity to apply scientific principles to the lightening of human 
toil, who will confer a vast material benefit upon the 
world by using these facts. 

The ignorance, even among those who read widely, of | 
the object and scope of this most fundamental of sciences, 
is astonishing I believe I am safe in saying that ninety- 
five per cent of those who have not had high school train- 
ing are as utterly at sea when the word “physics” is pro — 
nounced as if it had been a mystical word of medieval > 
sorcery, Anything which provides a way for saving life 
and diminishing the menial labor of man is a social force 
worthy of consideration and study. 


What has done more for human betterment? You ne 
I admit that the world owes = 


may reply, “chemistry.” 
much to chemistry, but chemistry is one of the children of © 
physics. While chemists were still hunting for the nial 
sopher’s stone, physics was being applied in humerous ~ 3 
ways; and while the laws of modern chemistry were- al 
most totally unknown, Newton was placing mechanics 
upon a solid mathematical basis that has endured to our 
own day. 
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The Senior Class 


David J. Wilson Midway, Utah Earl Jay Glade 


Prove, Utah 
Major History and Guvernment 


Major Commerce. 
President of the Senior Class end Student Body Presi- 


. dent for a double term. Member of the debating team that “Stiekler” on efficiency and systematization. President of 
lowered the colors of Califorain and Nevada. Right 


' the Busness Department of the N. E. A., 1914. A member 
guard on the famous Senior basketiall team A student of : : } i ; = 
high standing and a future candidate for the governor- of the Senior Tennis Team which won the University 
suip of the statc championship. 


Second Viee President of the Senfor Class. 4A 


Lottie teen: : Prove, Utah 4H. Lorenzo Reid Vernal, Utah 
* Major Domestic Science : Major Economics and Sociology. 
First Vice President of the Senior Class. A maker of An expert in the world of affairs. Has withstood the 


angel cake, a pickler of pickles, and an authority on table lure of the Uintah reservation and remained true to his 
‘etiquette. A splendid opportunity for the right man. ~ profession. A coming authority in his line. 
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Mrs. Julia B. Jenson Provo, Utah 


Major English, 


A specialist not only in parts of speech, but also in all 


of it. A story writer of reputation, whose work has been 


uniformally successful. An advocate of thoroughness, 


and a friend of the English student who does not fear 
work. 


M. Wi'ford Poulson Provo, Utah 


Major. 


A trainer of future pedagogues. 
ehtirch worker. 


An enthusiastic 
A coming authority in education. 


Einar Anderson 


Salt Lake Ci y 
Major Mathematics and Physics. 


A big man in more ways than one. 
fourth dimension. 
ing 1913-14. 


Wel! versed in the 
A capable Student Body president dur: 
A man who has worked his own way. 


Murray O. Hayes Pleasant Grove 


Major Physics. 


A scholar of first rank. _Has put himselt through col- 
lege absolutely without outside help and maintained a 
family at the same time. A>’ friend of Edison's. A 
“plugger” if there ever was one. — 
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Charles E. McClellan Colonia, Juanez, Mexice 
Major Edueation. 

Seeretary and Treasurer of Senior Class. Editor of 

the Banyon, 1914. A heavyweight in education. One of 


the “coming men” of the state in bis line. Center on the 
famous Senior basketball team. 


Fernanda Eyring Colonia, Juarez, Mexico 
Major. 
A thorough student, and above all things a worker. 


One whose future is bright. Was reared in Mexico, but 
does not pretend to be apn authority on conditions there 


Paul E. Nelson Sandy, Utah 
Major Psychology. 


Well versed in Methaphysics. Scienee of conscious- 
ness his speciality. Also familiar with farming conditions 
in Sandy territory. 


Vern E. Dalby Idaho 


Major History and Government. 


A muscian by vocation; a school teacher by avocation. 
Frequently seen in the University parties. 


’ 
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Charles Schwencke Samoa 


Major Biology. 


The University’s most distinguished debator and 
orator. Was a member of the debating team of 1914, whicn 
was victorious over California and Nevada. As editor of 
The White and Blue for two years, he has placed the 
paper upon a splendid footing. A member of the Senior 
tennis team which won the school championship, 


S. D. Moore, Jr. 

A singer of notes. 
Dance.” Prepared for 
music as his forte. 


Payson, Utah 
A genuine Lamanite in the “Sun 


the teaching profession, with 
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Henry Aldous Dixon Provo, Utah 
A fiery fellow of extraordinary accomplishments. <A 
speaker in tongues, and a sweet singer. Right guard on 


the famous Senior basketball team. 


Lester D. Greenwood Central, Utah 


Major Agriculture. 


A man with an athletic history; one of the most 
feared basketball guards in the state. Will fight the 
alfalfa weivil and the coddling moth; and teach school on 
the side. 


a 
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James A. Ollerton 


Parawan, Utah 


Major Chemistry 


An absence of hair indicates 


his wisdom. The 
chemistry laboratory is his home. 


Sometimes he remem- 
bers his newly married wife, who is undoubtedly largely 
responsible for his suecess. 


Wesley E. Taylor 
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Parawan, Utah 


Major History and Government, 
As quiet as a sphynx. 
of experience. 


pianos, and he does it well 


‘Thomas C. Romney Colonia, Juarez, Mexico 


Major History and Government. 


Well versed n the law and the testimony. Should 


have been one of the Mexican delegates to the Niagra 
convention. A pedagogue of the first rank. 


“ 


A scholar and a school teacher 


One of hs diversions is that of tuning 
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Extracts From the Baccalaureate Sermon 


Delivered by the Honarable Jesse Knight 


Before the 


_ Graduates of the Church Teachers College in College 


Hall, Sunday Evening, June 31. 


President Brimhall, Graduates and Friends: 

I want to tell you that I am a graduate. Some of you 
have known me a good many years, and do not know that 
I graduated. 


from driving oxen to driving mules. 


It took me a good many years to graduate 
I worked almost con- 
stantly for eleven years before I graduated, and I had a 
great deal of pleasure in my education. * * * 

I believe I am able to give young men advise in\a 
financial way. * * If you expect to succeed financially I am 
quite sure you will have to be prompt with your work in 
pusiness of every kind. Make it a point to keep your 
word absolutely good, even if you have to use that little 
word “if,”’ when you make a promise, in order to make 
it good so people can’t say that you lied about it. * * An- 
other thing I will say to the young men, if you should 


{ 


happen to go to work for someone else besides yourself, 
don’t wait about until someone gives you something to do. 
Don’t wait until you are told to do things. Use your 
agency, for if you wait to be told everything, the first 
thing you know you will lose your agency and you will not 
be promoted in business, * * There are a vast number of 
things you young men are capable of doing, but you must 
use your initiative. * * #* 

I always like people to do what they want to do. I 
don’t believe in trying to make anyone do anything he 
does not want to do. * * It is a very fine thing for you to 
be partners with your children. Find out what they want 
to do and then tell them to do it. If you tell them to do 
something they don’t want to do they may not mind you. 
You know you don’t want to be asked to do something 
you want'to do. * * * 


What the College Girl Can 


LOTTI 


We have only had college girls since the year 1833. 
Oberlin was the first college to extend this privilege. Soon 
after Mount Holyoke was established, and since that time 
the professions have been claiming her attention and 
talents, leading her away from the fireside. The sentiment 
pendulum is now swinging back and she is directing her 
thoughts to the home, the “greatest institution in any 
nation, the factory of citizenship.” 

The standard of life will be raised not through chance, 
but through scientific knowledge, not through compulsion 
but through idealism in every day problems. 

Mrs. Richards says: “The bettering of present con- 
ditions through conscious endeavor, for the purpose of 
securing efficient human beings is primarily the work of 
woman; and who is better qualified to do this work than 
the college girl, and where can she find a broader, more 
ideal field? 

In the home she can apply.everything she has learned 
—even her geometry receives due credit, for she will not 
be long in applying “the shortest distance between two 
points in a straight line.” Her geology demands the new 
home to be built upon porous soil. Physics has taught her 
how to light and heat a room with the least expenditure 
of human energy. She understands physiology and 
chemistry so thoroughly that she can apply this knowl- 
edge to food, air and water, making weak children strong 
and sick men well. Sanitary science is constantly dis- 
covering laws which make for health and prevent disease, 
and she will use these laws that the wealth of human 
energy and vitality may be steadily accumulated from 
year to year. She will be as progressive as the modern 
business man, using the best appliances that she may 
have time to do social community work, . 

The college woman need not step aside to some others, 
her greatest service will come by keeping abreast of the 


’ 


Do for the American Home 
HARRIS. 


* 


times with her brothers and raising her less fortunate 
sisters to higher life. Her knowledge of sociology makes 
her the woman she should be and the woman she could be. 

Nor is the cultural side of life omitted. Literature 


and the arts help her to scatter brilliant spots of joy 
throughout each day, 


Our college woman believes with Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox: 

“In a faith that will live anywhere, 

In the still dark depths of the woods, 

Or out jn the sun’s full glare; 

A faith that can hear God’s voice, 

Alike in the quiet glen, or in the 

Roar of the street, and over the noises of men, 


A faith with the turrets of hope and trust, 

A faith where the soul finds rest, 

And the sister of faith is love that burns in the heart like 
a flame. 

A love that blazes a trail to God, through the dark rests 
the cold, 


And keeps the pathway that leads to Him clean, throug 


glory and gold.” 
She has faith in the home as a home, the dearest 
place on earth. 


aa ae ~ r % rs 


The Masterbuilder club has had some very interestin. ea 


and instructive lectures during the past month, 


During one of the sessions of the club, Mrs. A, &, 


‘Lund gave an interesting talk on “Utah Artists.” 


Leo Hafen took another of the club hours to show some 
There were — 
many beautiful historical views, and the students sitar 


‘of the pictures he took while in Europe. 


‘seeing them on fe. screen, .° . é 
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FAREWELL 


*“God bless you”’ is the old-fashioned summing 
up of sincere affection, without the least smirk of 
studied civility. This is the utterance of our hearts 
as the feeling of departure and of saying ‘‘farewell”’ 
to oar Alma Mater creeps into our quiet hours. 

The time has arrived when old haunts made dear 
by associations and friends, with encompassing 
hearts, must be left behind. Our race is run and 
with eager eyes we await the advent of the pushing 
world. 

As Editor of the White and Blue, I have done 
my task. For the past two years in which—by the 
confidence of my fellow- comrades—the student pub- 
lieation has been entrusted to my care, T have work- 
ed diligently, always keeping uppermost in my mind 
‘the welfare of the institution. 

‘In behalf of the White and Blue management, 
the Associated Editors, 
thank the students and members of the Faculty for 
their advice sunrort and encouragement. We deep- 
ly appreciate vour timely counsel, and if we have 
done nothing else than to add to the Brigham Young 
University spirit just a mere iota, ours is an un- 
bounded joy. 

-We commit to our successors 2 publication 
worthy of their very best efforts. A work full of 
interest. instruction and inspiration. Hold high 
’ your torehes, as everv path to honor and success 
pass through rugged hills. 


THIS ISSUE 


In former vears: the Commencement number of 


the White and Bine was issued the week before 
ee commencement, and by so doing. the commencement 
ay week addresses were entirely left ont and ignored. 


This year bv a little effort, the Seniors. in tonjune- 
= ae ae age manneenient has instituted a 


in oe 


and the Staff, I wish to~- 


new move: that of making the final issue a preserver 
and a recorder of the week’s most notable events. 
With this point in view, we have published all the 
most worthy papers and addresses. We trust that 
this will be done every year. 

a et es BEG 


CO-OPERATION 


Happiness consists in activity; it is a running 
stream, and not a stagnant pool. 

Another group of graduates is 
school: over a hundred in number. What attitude 
will it take toward its Alma Mater? We trust that 
it will not be what it has been. Too much inactivity 
has been manifested towards the institution by her 
graduates. They feel, as is perfectly natural to feel, 
that as soon as they leave the campus all connec- 
tions are severed. We think this a mistake and we 
urge, in behalf of a closer relationship, that all 
alumni of the institution take upon themselves the 
responsiblity of making a special effort to keep in 
touch with the school. It is true that this is a busy 
world; but who would ever—because of that—de- 
liberately ignore his associates and the spot in which 
the tender years, of nothing but a happy life, were 
spent. 

There is nothing so dear as the scenes and mem- 
ories of early, blooming life. Those are the days of 
lasting remembrances, and old age is pot at all to 
be blamed when, in sweet felicity. he recalls his 
early moods. 

Let us remember the most beautiful centre of 
our education. Keep in touch with her; she needs 
your co-operation. 

aA ae oes Se 


ACROSS THE YEAR 


leaving the 


Since the opening of school, things have been 
moving and improving, too, at a terrific rate. 

The Student Body has been most successful, 
both within and without. 

In athletics, we have been successful in cap- 
turing two state championships, a record unparall- 
elled in the history of the school. 

In debating, suecess has also been curs. Out of 
four intercollegiate contests, the Y won three. In- 
ter-state competition is a new move in this field of 
activity. 

In matters within the institution, keen compe- 
tition has been exhibited among the classes. 

The Board: of Control is to be congratulated on 
its effective policies. Under its mangement success 
has aitended every effort and activity of the year. 

: ———_o—_—_— 

He—‘What are you thinking about my dear?” 

She—(tragically)—“About my lost youth.” 

He—“I thought you had a far away look in your 
eyes.” : 
—.—————_— 


Wings are for angels. 
Feet for man. 
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Business Service 


KE. J. GLADE 


Mr. President, if there is a realm of endeavor in 
which the Christian idea of service is indispensable, it is 
surely in the realm of business. May I not then invite 
your kind attention to some considerations of service as 
understood by men of affairs? 

lf the desire for Christian service is to characterize 
our modern industrial society there must be brought about 
a recognition of the importance of a workable harmony 
between those mighty forces—capital and labor. Each is 
more or less an expression of the other. The indispens- 
ability of co-operative effort in this matter is clearly seen 
when the man who is essentially a physical laborer, is 
considered as an extension of his brother, whose fertile 
mind and powerful mental grasp, whose understanding of 
the laws of affairs, whose business ingenuity and sagacity 
have rendered possible the promotion of mammoth in- 
dustrial enterprises and have provided an opportunity for 
labor itself. Is it not evident that the results of hostility 
or dishonesty on the part of either faction will have to be 
borne mutually? If service of the real type is desired, in- 
dustrial harmony is necessary. Harmony helps towara 
efficiency and efficiency is nothing other than friction and 
waste eliminated. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the history of industry 
has been marred by a general misunderstanding as to the 
real relation of these capital and labor forces and that 
this misunderstanding has gone so far as to have pro- 
duced an antipathy, altogether too largely extended, that 
is as destructive as jit is discreditable. 

It may not be entirely useless to spend a moment in 
endeavoring to localize the responsibiliy for this antipathy 
which in some instances has rendered men idle and has 
materially interfered with opportunities for service. 

The average man on the street generally’ feels that 
his chances in life might have been much brighter had it 
not been for the questionable manipulations of certain 
moneyed forces that have possessed powers almost com- 
mensurate with those of the nation. A layman is very 
often prone to exaggeration and learning of one large 
business. institution whose management has been un- 
scrupulous, he immediately recalls his personal experience, 
and without loss of time feels justified in desiring to rele- 
gate big business and everything like it into the category 
of the bad. Premature judgments of this kind have 
naturally only intensified this feeling of enmity, until cer- 
tain greups of laborers and “apitalists with identical 1n- 
terests, have became the most stubborn of enemies. ‘This 
morning Trinidad, Colorado, is the scene of a civil war as 
a result of inability at reconciliation. 

That there is considerable justification in the attitude 
of the layman must be admitted. The history of some of 
our mammoth business combinations has not been all that 
eould be desired; indeed some of them have been too 
fraudulent to classify as business enterprises. But this is 
surely not sufficient provocation for’ a sweeping con- 
demnation. 

There is one factor that has intensified a situation, 
and that might have been obviated with ordinary discre- 
tion, and that is the corporation legislation of certain 
states in face of the strongest kind of opposition from 
other states as well as from the federal government. 


For years the little state of New Jersey containing 
but 2 per cent of the population and 1 3-10 per cent of the 
wealth of the United States, rendered absolutely void the 
trust legislation of the federal government as well as that 
of. at least 17 states by the passage of corporation laws 
which fostered certain questionable forms of business 
combination. Surely legislation of this type did not have 
a salutory effect upon labor. Undoubtedly most of the 
corporations chartered by New Jersey were honestly and 
skillfully conducted, but are we not to see with the layman 
the meaning of this universal opposition? At least it was 
rather clearly indicated when the president of Princeton 
went to Newark as governor. 

And again: Just the other day the following adver- 
tisement was clipped from a Denver mining paper: 

“Incorporate Your Business Under Arizona. Laws,” 
is the heading. Most liberal in the United States. No 
franchise or annual tax. Members exempt from all corpor- 
ate debts. No public statements filed or published. 
Capitalization does not affect cost. Cost very small. 
Charters cannot be repealed by subsequent legislation. 
Hold stockholders and directors’ meetings. and transact 
business anywhere. Any kind of stock issued and paid up 
in cash, services, or property and made non-assessable. 
We sell stock for and finance newly incorporated com- 
panies.” 

Signed “PHOENIX, ARIZONA.” 

It s obvious that such laxity breeds fraud of the 
grossest kind and is a reflection upon American corpora- 
tion legislation. The necessity for caution in this direc- 
tion is evident from the following: Last year it was possi- 
ble for the Sterling Debenture Co. of Brooklne, Mass., 
where the laws are as up-to-date as our legislation goes, 
to carry on a nation wide campaign through the mails and 
exploit an innocent public out of approximately $10,000,000. 
What then would not be possible, I ask, under the legisla- 
tion of Arizona? 

When facts of this kind appear in the public press, the 
man on the street, and by no means does he confine his. 
garb to over-alls, does not have his regard for certain 
forms of big business increased and his attitude toward 
the state which—in his way of thinking—fosters this cor- 
ruption, is not the friendliest. But our friend has for 
gotten that a commonwealth, with the best of legislative 
restrictions, at the time the charter is granted is as unable 
to prognosticate just what the future of the corporation 
will be, as is a parent to fortell, at birth, what his children 
will become. The human element is operative in Hoth in- 
stances; it must bé remembered that weakness is by no 
means confined to the so-called laboring class. 
vast differences between men and men among the c: pital- 
ists as elsewhere. A 

Then again what about the tens of thousands of well 
managed corporations whose existence has _ blessed 


humanity and which have rendered a _ very definite — 
service? About these the press is silent, and so also is the — 
It is only the absconding cashier — 


man: on the street. 
whose service is worth public mention, it would seem. 


In justice to American business we ought to oat 


that many of our modern labor troubles have been the te? 
sult of ignorance rather than of wilfullness. as sheen ¢ 


‘There are 
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only during the last 20 years that business has made any 
real pretense of being in possession of scientific knowl- 


edge of the economics of industry. Many problems had 


never been met before and many of these will not likely 
have to be met again. They are too expensive. 

With the opening of the century there came about 
almost a complete revolution in methods of management 
and particularly in the relationship of the employer to the 
employed. The Golden Rule became as common a topic 
of discussion in the board room as it had been in the shops 


particularly when the weaknesses of superiors were up for 
consideration. Capitalists recognize as never before that 
ultimate success is predicated upon a recognition of the 
rights of the man who toils and that he must be treated 
with consideration if his fidelity is to be expected and if 
he is to render the service of which he is capable. 

At this time there appeared upon the scene a young 
man, whose name is now known throughout the world of 
industry, Frederick W. Taylor, the efficiency engineer who 
became the father of scientific management and indirectly 
a great friend to capital and labor. He was one of the 
first to define service as it is understood today in the 
world of business. 

With the introduction of various efficiency tests came 
particular emphasis upon the wage system which was then 
faulty in many respects. Wages were not paid in propor- 
tion to the service rendered. There are fundamentally 
two elementary ways of paying men for their services— 
the day wage and the piece rate systems, but in nearly all 
modern establishments a combination of these two methods 
is in vogue. The most advanced and fairest plans are the 
Bonus and Premium systems. 

Under the bonus system an employee receives a given 
comnensation for an average day’s work based on past 
records plus a borus for that which he can do in excess. 
Although labor unicns hed complained of over work before 
this plan was inaugurated. as soon as it went into effect, 
it was seen that some of the men had quadrupled their 
former output and as a result had earned more money 
‘than their well salaried foreman overseers. Adjustments 
of course were necessary. and this brought a storm of pro- 
test. As a solution of the problem the premium plan was 
advanced. The workman is paid an average day’s wage 
and is given a percentage of that which he does in excess 
the balance going to cavital.. This premium is generally 

_ divided in the ratio of about 65 to 35, the workman receiv- 
ing the larger por*‘on. Under this scheme both capital 
and labor are profiting and there is a unity of interese the 
like of which wat unknown before. The competent work- 
men who render a real day's service recieve a gentle- 
man’s compensation, and the less competent are paid in 

’ proportion. - 

One reason why the premium plan has been difficult 
to establish in our mining corporations in our own and 
neighboring states is the presence in some camps of a 
labor union which has for its aim, it would appear, the 
exaction of the highest obtainable wages for the lowest 
deliverable efficiency. Anyone who has had to check a 
gang of union Finns, Italians, Greeks or Albanians in 
practically any mine in the state will bear out the assertion. 

In Bingham the members of this same Western 

Federation of Miners, having difficulty in making their 


exactions understood in English, generally employ any- 


2 thing from an axe to a rifle and often both. It must not 
_ be overlooked, however, that in the Tintic district, Mr. 
CR eS ; 
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Jesse Knight is employing a modified form of the 


premium plan, supplemented by his system of cost account- 
ing and has seeured very gratifying results both to him- 
self and his men. 

It will be observed that my arraignment of the labor 


union is local. I do not think that any union irretrievably 
bad when considered in connection with modern payment 
systems. Organizations like the Brotherhovu¢ of Railrowd 
Engineers or the Linotypists union, ete., are doing splemdid 
service. 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that an 
effort is being made to remedy the mistakes of the past. 
The recognition that men are their brothers keepers, is 
generally gaining ground. Real business managers, heads 
of divisions, foremen and general superintendents no 
longer scowl and yell at workmen as though they were 
less than dogs. Instead there is enjoyed a consistent d> 
gree of accessibility and cordiality that makes an em- 
ployee feel like working doubly hard. It it no wonder that 
Mr. Henry Ford has millions to divide with his men. 

Men are indeed more than machines and need to be 
taken care of for other reasons than that they run best 
when in good condition. This fact is indicated by the 
high rate that is paid for man power. Electric powe: 
costs from 6 to 10 cents per kilowatt hour. Computing 
man-power as 1-10 of a horse power, and a horse power 
as 7-8 of a kilowatt and that labor is paid 15 cents an hou- 
it has been estimated that human physic*l force is from 
16.5 to 82.5 times as expensive as electro-motive force. 
That is, provides a man were not a man, but he is and 
possesses mental faculties capable of unlimited develop- 
ment and ordinarily quite superior to those enjoyed by an 
electric dynamo or a Dan Patch. 

This point makes clear why businesses are now spend-+ 
ing vast efficiency appropriations by way of developing the 
highest type of man power among their employees. The 
greater the degree of development, the less the propor- 
tional expense and the greater the returns. This demand 
for the highest type of man power in industry is responsi- 
ble for the presence of the business curriculum in the 
modern university. ; 

In this matter of business service ought we not to 
mention the magnificent accomplishments of some of our 
public service corporations? How utterly impossible 
would it be, for instance, for the states of inois or Utah 
to compensate the railroads for their services to these 
commonwealths. At this time when there is a request 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for a slight 
increase in freight rates, it would indeed be refreshing to 
hear at least an occasional recognition of public obligation 
to the railroad. It is no wonder that President Rea of the 
Pennsylvania, feels that some legislators ought to be 
made aware of the fact that the thousands of men and 
women in our country, whose subsistence is derived from 
railroad stocks and bonds are also citizens of the nation 
and should be granted at least a respectable hearing. 

AS we have waited and waited at our own Union Sta- 
tion for a west-bound D. & R. G. passenger train which 
appeared to have obligations elsewhere, have we ever for 
a moment considered the difficulty entailed in dispatching 
every day east-bound and west-bound, thirty or forty traims 
of varying degrees of speed, over a single track, much of 
which is undergoing reconstruction? 

And in the matter of rates one hears much complaint 
probably because Utah is in the back haul zone, but how 
many of us have ever stopped to think as to the com 
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parative cheapness of freight rates as gainst other 
modern methods of transportation. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has computed that it costs in 
Michigan 25 cents to move a one-ton load one mile by 
wagon. For this same 25 cents the Northern Pacific will 
move this same one-ton load 27.2 miles. For a two cent 
postage stamp it will carry a ton 2 1-4 miles. 

That the railroad service needs improvement no one 
doubts, but so also do human beings, all I am asking for is 
the recognition of a service when it is rendered. 

Again the costs of many services are magnified as we 
translate them into units that are more or less common 
but indispensable to our everyday life. For purposes of 
illustration I might mention the recent trip of our Senior 
debating team to the Pacific Coast. Considered from the 

view point of scholars to whom such a trip would be 
highly educational and probably the inspiration of a life 
time, the money costs of the respective services offered 
would not be looked upon as extortionate, but if we trans- 
late these outlays into farm products—something with 
which we are all quite at home—and by the way this is 
the very thing that the layman does in making his respec- 
tive criticisms—then the aspect is somewhat changed. The 
bill for the two gentlemen would read about as follows: 

Railroad fare, 224 bushels of potatoes. 

Meals, 5 3-4 tons of hay. 

Side trips, 14 sacks High Patent flour. 

Hotel accommodations, 79 bushels of oats. 

Tips, 2 1-2 tons of squash. 

Pullman berths, 66 pounds of butter. 

The above items are representative and have been 
conservatively computed. It must be admitted that they 
do look appalling, particularly to one who is cultivating a 
back yard garden. But when reduced again to our 
customary measuring stick, the coin of the realm, and 
when considered with the advantages offered, the respec- 
tive costs are not necessarily extortionate. 

Mr. President the world of affairs has found itself. 
That mighty indispensible power—capital—has discovered 
the futility of exploitation and graft and is spending mil- 
lions in endeavoring to rectify mistakes that may have 
been made in the past. 

Men are now known not only by number but also by 
name. The stimulating effect of the religious life upon the 
abilities of men is recognized and provision is made there- 
for. Everywhere there seems to be a recognition of men 
as men. 

And of course labor is reciprocating. It is offering a 
better service than ever. It is becoming ambitious and 
appreciative. 

We of this Senior class enter this throbbing world of 
affairs at the most auspicious time in history. A complex 
situation awaits us. Are we ready for it? Are we stimu- 
lated by this complexity? Are we ready to offer a real 
service—one predicated upon the Golden Rule? Do we 
realize that men become rich only as they give and that 


they who give most receive the greatest returns? But let , 


us not be mindful of compensation or of mighty undertakings 
realizing that it is infinitely better to fail in doing some- 
thing than to succeed in doing nothing. But God being our 
helper we cannot fail. 
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May each of us cry out with Van Dyke: 
Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom. 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I find it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide to play and love and rest, 


Because I know for me my work is best. 


In Memoriam 


May Ashworth-Booth. 

May Ashworth-Booth was born September 28, 1874. in 
Beaver County, Utah. She was the daughter of 
Mary Shepherd and William Ashworth. 

In the fall of 1891 she registered for the normal 


course, in the Brigham Young Academy, being graduated 


in the spring of 1895. 

Miss Ashworth, later Mrs. Alfred L. Booth, was a 
highly gifted woman. Although nearly twenty years have 
passed since her graduation, only one other paper pre- 
sented by a normal student, at the class day exercises, is 


comparable with hers. Those who saw her in Greek cos- 


tume, and heard what she read from her Greek scroll on 
that occasion can never forget her. \ 

In 1897 she represented her Alma Mater in the Brig- 
ham Young Academy float, that formed part of the great 
pioneer street pageant, in Salt Lake City, during July, 
1897. 

For a number of years she taught in the Training 
School of the Brigham Young Academy. Wherever she 
taught she established a most enviable reputation. 

She passed away October 9, 1913, leaving behind her 
many fond and admiring friends. None were nearer to 
her than her classmates of 1895. And as she cherished 
them, so do they cherish her noble life and gifts, 

——_90—_—_— 


The members of the Normal club with the critie teach- 
ers of the training school,.were very fortunate in having 
a visit from Dr. Evans of the extension division of the 
Utah Agricultural College. 

Last Friday afternoon, Dr. Evans delivered a feohive: 
on a subject which is coming to be one of the most talked 
of in the educational circles of our state. He took up the 
problem of the school and its disconnection with the hom», | 
It is his purpose to infuse into the minds of the leaders in 
each community the thought that to accomplish anything — 
as teachers, the home must be reached in some way, and 
that unless the teachings given in the school can be carried 
over into the home, the efforts for those few‘hours in 
school are vain, ae 

Dr. Evans told us what is being done along this line 
in the state and gave some very important suggestions for ich 
future activity. | 
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Presidency of the Coming Student Body Regime 


The Y Student Body organization is like a country which is at peacs 
with all the world. Our friends on the outside inevitably notice the godt 
atmosphere which emanates from it, and not infrequently give vent to their 
feelings by words of avpreciation, which invariably ring with sincerity 
and good will. 

The internal harmony, most valuable asset of all, is comparatively per- 
fect. High respect for the rights of others, common brotherhood and good 
fellowship, good cheer and sincerity, are the principal ingredients whieh 
flavor all Student Body actions. 

The outgoing administration leaves the organization in excellent con- 
dition. The new officers for 1914-15 will need to spend no time in cor- 
recting mistakes made by their predecessors. No time need be set apart 
for reeuperation; the Y organization will be ready to do its work at the 
open'ng of the next school year, with an efficiency of ninety-nine per 
cent. For this favorable condition, thanks to the members and officers of 
the 1913-14 Student Body. 

The officers of the ingoing administration recognize that co-operation 
and the confidence of a'! the students are the essentials necessary to make 
the next school season the most sucessful possible. They plead for the 
individual litt which every student qan give the organization. Competi- 
tion in co-operation end good fellox ship is what we want. The new of- 
ficers go into their -places full of opt Mism and with light hearts. Still 
they feel keenly the responsibility tl ey bear, in maintaining the standards 


J. Edward Johnson. 


They also feel that with a B. Y. 


and traditions of our dear Alma Mater. 
U. Student Body of traditional fame, 


make, they cannot, as they must not, 


back of every move they rightly 
fail to make geod in the trust vested 
in them, Faculty members the prerogotive to 
They extend to all students and to make our organization more effic- 
make any suggestion which will tend tions given in the right spirit are 
ient than it is at present. Sugges- 


solicited. With the pushers and 


boosters behind us and those with 
who can ever stop our progress, or 
the pulling proclivities in the bow, coming year? 
say what we shall accomplish in the companionship and helpful sugges- 
role at school and who are leaving the 


life. They have set a good pace for 


We shall all miss greatly the close 


tions of those who have played thei) 
institution to enter the real work o? 
us who remain to maintain. 

But, we who are coming back next 
hearts, to each bring back with us to 


year, let us all resolve deep in our 
the Y campus next fall, at least one 


good piece of timber, which will mike 
gocd material for the Baccalaureat. 
Let us make it our wor, not only te 


perpetuate the size and quality Stu- Belle Wilson. 
dent Body, but to improve it in both particulars. The summer vacatiou 
is an ideal time in which to do this extra work. 

The coming school year promises to be’the best we have ever had in 
the history of the institution. By all joining hands and walking the year 
together, we shall gather into our school cur hig shere of victories in all 
the established activitics of the Student Body. We are winding this yea. 
up in good shape, that is why we can predict good beginning next year. 

School Year of 1914-15, we await your advent. 


J. Edward Johnson. 


Roland Tietjen. 
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ANTITHESIS | 


PAUL E. NELSON 


One of the processes or principles of mental d«* elop- 


ment is antithesis. White suggests its most 0) posite, 
black; the white calls forth the wrong. This process made 
its debut in Eden, at the very inception of history, when 
the Lord gave the rovers of the garden His first com- 
mands. And those first users bequeathed it as a rich and 
priceless legacy—rich and priceless if used conservatively 
—this principle to all who shall inhabit this sublunary 
sphere. 

History is replete with proof of its frequent use. 
Israel at one bound passed from theodemocracy to mon- 
archy. China, in the life of one man, Confucius, stepped 
from the path of progress into the narrow trench of 
servil recapitulation. Many of the parliamentarians of 
the English civil war cropped their hair close to the head 
for the simple reason that the Cavaliers effected long and 
flowing hair. 

The English government was changed from a mon- 
archy to a commonwealth, then to a despotic protectorate 
with Cromwell, who recently had been the champion of the 
commonwealth, as its dictator, then to anarchy, and 
finally to monarchy. 

Nor is the educational progress of the race free from 
opposite extremes. From the symmetrical erudition and 
accomplishments of the Greeks, there was an astonishing 
drop to the nescience of the Dark Ages. And from the 
Monasticism of this period learning took a gigantic step to 
the prominence of the Renaissance, thence to humanistic 
ciceronianism, then to disciplinarianism. Of course, there 
were a few “plum-lines” all along the way, to whom we 
are most indebted for our educational ideals. Our present 
educational system is the wheat of the past winnowed, yet 
we have considerable chaff. 

Till within the last half century, bodiculture (if it 
may be so called) was neglected, almost despised, in this 
country. The books for the young were full of praise of 
midnight oil; the oracles of education urged unsparing 
study. It has been said that all the influences under 
which the young American, especially the student, of the 
last generation lived, taught him to despise the body, 
while the mind was goaded to preternatural activity. They 
led him to associate muscle with rowdyism, ruddy cheeks 
with torres, long windedness with profane swearing, and 
broad sheulders with neglect of the ordinances of revealed 
religion. Tallmess was the only sign of virtue tolerable, 
and billiousness the.,only evidence of piety. Width and 
weight were held to indicate a steady tendency toward the 
state prison, therefore the model young man became pale, 
lanky, dyspeptic, desiring to be all soul and regarding his 
body as the source of all wretchedness. 

Today this is not true, at least in the B. Y. U., for here 
the other extreme apparently prevails. Here muscle, long- 
windedness, broad shoulders, fleetness of foot, spring of 
body, strength of arms and the ability to catch or twirl a 
ball, and all these without an over emphasis as to forrn 
and grace—rather antipodal to the ancient Greek training 
for the ‘Olympics—are about the. only efforts and accom- 
plishments that receive due attentoin, incentives and in- 
trinsic rewards, any way commensurate to their import- 
ance as a school activity and ideal. This is placing a pre- 
mium on physical ability, and not on that which dis- 

tinguishes man from the animals, his intellect. If .evolu- 


tion is true and there has been a struggle for the survival 
of the fittest, it has been a struggle for the survival of the 
mind, the intellect, and not primarily the physical form. 
And why should we reverse the emphasis of the ages and 
the Infinite here in the B. Y U., which poses as a paragon 
of institutions? Have not the intellectual stars that shine 
with steady radiance through the ages, and whose corusca- 
tions have illumined the intellectual firmament, been those, 
in the vast majority of cases, who have applied themselves 
wholly to their studies and the needs of mankind? Who 
are they that ; 
“Pluck bright glory from the pale face moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathoms line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locks?” 
The fleet of foot? The sprinter who can make it in 
10 flat, or the mile runner who can make it in 4.33; or is 
it the broad jumper who can carry himself 22 feet througu 
the air? If none of these cacpus people, is it a Big Joe 
who, in a game of basketball, can cover the entire floor 
and over-reach all? No; it is he who has the enhance- 
ment of his race at heart, and betakes himself to subtle and 
complexing problems. It is he who is striving for the 
aleviation of human misery, who is purposing to bring life. 
light, freedom, joy and happiness to those who cannot 
these obtain. It is he who takes old truths and facts and 
of them forms new combinations. In fact, it is he wh» 
finds his purpose here in the earth and confines himself 
to it; 
“Who breaks his birth’s invidious var, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star.” 
The following are men who, in spite of frail and 
miserable health, have been masters of their circumstances 
and have done immortal things. Great and heroic were 
the achievements of Paul, “in bodily presence weak;” of 
the blind Milton, of Pascal, a confirmed invalid at eigh- 
teen; of Johnson, bravely carrying through life the 
weight of a diseased and tortured body; of Nelson, little 
and lame; of Channing, with his frail and clayey taber- 
nacle; of the pale Lawrence, weighing from day to day 
the morsels of bread which alone his dyspeptic stomach 
could bear. Julius Caesar was troubled with epilepsy, and 
never planned a great battle without going into fits; Pope 
was a hunchback and invalid; Aristotle was a pygmy in 
body, though a giant in mina. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton said, and it should ring in) 
every young man’s ears, “The useless creature that ever — 5 
yawned at a club, or counted the vermin on his ‘Tags, 
under the suns of Calabria. has no excuse for the want — 
of intellect.” No, but the want is its use. Is it not inte 
lect that rules the world? Was it not intelligence that i 
harnessed the Niagara and wrenched from her light and 
power by which, from Chicago and New Orleans to New — 
York the feet of men at night are lighted that they 5a 
stumble not, and the wheels of industry are set to buzzing? 
Was it not the intelligence of Marconi that gave us wire- | 
less telegraphy? It always has been, and it will always: 
continue to be, the intelligence of man that makes th 
forces of nature subservient to his will, Has ever an 
astonishing record on the campus had a ema atten, m 
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public morals, aided civic improvement, 


bauchery, or removed a slum? Is it the baseball playe” 
that guides and wields public opinion on vital questions? 
Rather, is it not he who studiously puts his ear to the 
great horn of society that registers the disturbances of 
society which are too faint for the great majority 
absorbed in the sensual, and thus serves as a moral 
barometer? And since salvation is being placed beyoni 
one’s enemies, what can do this more than intelligence? 
Well might Watt say: 
“Tho I could reach from pole to pole, and grasp creation 
in my span, 

I must be measured by my soul, 

The mind’s the standard of the man.” 

Since this is true, it seems that those who make n: st 
toward social efficiency, the end and aim of education, 
along with the molders of our public opinion, should re- 


lessened de- 
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ceive precedence and first consideration in the distriby 


tion of rewards. But the basis of social 
organization and expression—the organization and presen- 
tation of the mental tabulum upen which a healthy public 
mind depends, upon which the University depends as 
potent social factor—and it is upon this phase of educ+- 
tion that our faculty should be concentrated, if our dear 
B. Y. U. is to have a right to the most honored place 
among schools. 

Nothing smacks so much of the rustic and crassy as 
the antithetic unbalanced or undue emphasis of the physi- 
eal, while nothing bespeaks culture more eloquently thaa 
a harmonious emphasis and development of the mental 
and the physical. May our beloved B. Y. U. furnish us 
with that “complete and generous education, which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously <-!f 
the offices, private and public, of both peace and war.” 


efficiency ‘5 
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Class Poem 
Spruce 


Mrs. Julia B. Jensen. 
here; what have we done; what are we 


A 
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Why are we 
doing? 

4 What are we striving for, hoping for, pursuing? 

‘\ Why seek we knowledge, ideals, faith, and power? 

Why wish for life to be fuller and richer each hour? 

Today we are facing life as we’ve ne’er done before; 

Today we feel our strength, but we fell our weakness 
more, 

As we meet the world’s problems, the world’s hopes and 
despair; 

Every phase of her throbbing, growing soul we wish to 
share. 

Her work shall be our work; her success our gain; 

As we shall serve her, she will serve us egain. 
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But such service means work, it is not idly dreaming 
Of a better world; of millions far happier seeming 
Than they are. Service means work, untiring work 
With our hands, brains, hearts, and souls. We cannot 
shrink . 
- The unpleasant, the painful, the sinful, nay the cross; 
In the world’s greatest gain there is always some loss. 
It may lead in byways of darkness, ignorance. and doubt; 
It may lead us in places where God’s word is shut out; 
It may lead us where Christ’s service led Him, 
Into Gethsemane, before Pilate, the cross, the tomb. 
It may lead-o’er rugged mountains, dark valleys of misery 
and pain, 
But as surely wi’l it lead us to light, faith, and God again. 


But service too means happiness; noble work means joy, 
*Tis only by contact we know the pure from alioy. 

As we shall love the world, so shall we give our all, 
The best that is in us, though that best may. be small. 

It means the ideals, the knowledge, the power to io, 
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Home Economics 
FERNANDA EYRING 


the 
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Home Economics has advanced rapidly during 
last few years and has made a place for itself 
thought and life of the people. 


The woman of today is awakening to her own capa- 
bilities and is looking for a greater development throug 
a broader education. In past ages and even at the pres- 
ent time woman’s education has been of a practical na- 
ture. She has remained in the home and had the respon. 
sibility of caring for the house and the inmates. 

As the transition has gone on from the savage stats 
to a high degree of civilization, women have continued tt 
go on house keeping. The same things that were done oi 
old must be done now only with better appliances. 

It is said by some women that home-making is an in. 
stinct and that the problems of the home may be solved 
readily by the girl when she has a home of her own. This 
is a mistake. The girl should receive training for her 
work, just as the professional receives training for his. 

Education must come out of the life of the individual. 
It is a refining process, an interpretation of life and ap- 
plies to the education of the race, Froebel understood 
this when he brought into the kKindergarter the things 
familiar to the children of the German villages where he 
lived. The schools of our country are doing the same by 
bringing into them the things which are vital to the young 
American. 

Home Economics has a large place in the public 
school system, and is increasing rapidly. It will make 
possible for girls to receive training that will make richer 
individuals and better family life. 

The fact that a girl studies Home Economics does not 
mean that she should study nothing else. On the other 
hand, she is better fitted for the work if she has a knowl. 
edge of the sciences and can express herself to the best 
advantage in the English language, Art, literature, and 
music are recommended for every home, as essential in 
the art of home-making. All other subjects that enrich 
and sweeten the girl’s life should also be recommended. 

Home Economics by some is interpreted as a voca- 
tional or industrial training, but by others 1t is a rational 
education for women, But in either case it is growing in 
public favor and educational value. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has been prominently identi- 
fied with the Home Economics movement. She was a wo- 
man who labored unceasingly whenever she saw an oppor- 
tunity to improve the material conditions of living. Mrs. 
Richards was the first president of the American Home 
Economics Association which was organized Dec. 31, 1903, 
in Washington, D. C. She entered into the work with 
great enthusiasm, and her followers owe much to her 
The Association has developed very rapidly and there are 
branches which cover territory from New England to Cali- 
fornia. The Teachers’ Section usually meets with the 
National Education Association. 

Plans were laid for the publication of a journal even 
at the first convention. The Journal of Home Economics 
was the outgrowth of these plans. It is now published 
five times a year and presents some great and unusual 
problems, As Home Economics igs concerned with the 
needs of human life, it is an interesting and instructivs 

journal. 


The work of such women as Mrs. Richards has been 
felt throughout the country until now Home Economics is 
fast becoming a part of the regular course of study in the 
school room. The public schools are trying to meet the 


need in the girls’ education. The school and the home 
have not been closely enough related. The girl studied 
algebra, literature and so on in school and came home to 
the drudgery as she would often terrh her house work. 
Now conditions are changing, the school is taking up a 
more or less parallel course with the home, so that the 
girl may apply at home the principles learned at school. 

The school has always been vocational, but it is only 
in the last century that all classes of people could atten? 
school, so the cultural education no longer fitted the 
farmer’s boy as in the last century it fitted the boy who 
was to become a gentleman of leisure. It is no longer 
desirable that the laboring class should work ail the time 
nor that the leisure class should spend all their time in 
idleness. Therefore the schools have and are changing 
the system to fit the needs of the people. 

As time advances and the home and the public schoals 
can together give the girl a chance to learn how to handle 
food materials and make clothing for the use of the fam- 
ily, then the College Home Heconomics can be based upon 
scientific, economic, and artistic studies of the home. 
Home Economics is not taught simply because the subject 
is interesting and good in itself, but because it is vitally 
related to. human welfare. 

“ The human body is one of God’s greatest creations 
and should be well preserved. In order’ to understand the 


_needs and care of the body, it is necessary to know some- : 


thing of physiology and the science of nutrition. The im: 
portance of the study of scientific cookery is fully realized 
from the point of view that the housekeeper is responsibie 
for the nourishment of the family, It is a well known fact. 
that some children are backward in school and have low 
vitality because their mothers do not understand the prin- 
ciples of nutrition. Mentality as well as the physical wel ; 
fare of the individual is governed to a great degree by his 
nutrition, A great responsibility rests upon the woman of 
the home, for there is a great contrast between a “cook” 
and a trained home scientist. 

The needs of the human body have not been forgot- 
ten as knowledge has advanced. Scientists are making a 
study of foods and their dietetic value. While up-to-date 
Magazines are publishing articles so that such subjects 
as the “Adulteration of Foods” and the “Purc Food Laws” 
may be brought forcilbly before the public And women > 
everywhere are becoming alive and wide awake concern- 
ing such subjects. 3 

Mrs. Richards says: “So long as w eare content with 
ignorance in our kitchens, so long we shall have ignor- 


and demand knowledge, because we know the value of 
knowledge, then we shall succeed in obtaining skilled 
labor as they have succeeded, and let it not be said that 
American women have less energy and perseverence i 
their department than American men haye shown in t 
business.” s : 2 


(Continued on Page 503) ; 
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- The True Education 


THOMAS ROMNEY 


Some months ago a former student of this institution 
upon his return from an eastern college thus remarked: 
“Before I went east to school and while atteuding the Brig- 
ham Young University, I was made to believe thatit was the 
greatest school in all the world. You may therefore 
imagine my feelings when, upon arriving in the east, ! 
found a school several times its size, and having an equip- 
ment much more elaborate. As for scholarchip, it far sur- 
passed that of the Brigham Young Unversity ”’ 

The young man evinced some warmth of feeling while 


relating the incident. He argued the relative greatness of 
the two schools wholly from the standpoint of equipment, 
size, and scholarship, when as a matter of fact, there is 
something of more importance than any or all of these. I 
refer to the spirit of an institution. 

This comment is not made with the purpose in view 
‘of minimizing the splendid educational work being done 
by the schools of the east; but rather with the view of 
setting forth the superior opportunities held out to the 
students of the Brigham Young University. Now, do not 
misunderstand me. I would not for a moment contend 
that from the view point of scholarship, as the term is 
generally applied, that we have the advantage, but I do 
maintain that the spiritual and moral atmosphere which 
obtains here surpasses in point of permanent values all els» 
that any other school can offer. 

An education divorced from moral character is as 
dangerous as a keen edged tool in the hands of an infant. 

The true aim of education, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of character. This thought is beautifully expressed 
in the following lines from one of our great poets: 


“The end of all education is character, 
And the end of work is worth, 

Hence to educate character 

Is the greatest work of earth.” 


A number of schools in the United States have that 

- end in view, but their working hypotheses are such thai 

their efforts must result in failure. We have a splendid 
example of such a school in New. York known as the 

Ethical Culture School which has as its aim the develop- 

ment of moral character independent of a belief in Chris. 

or the hereafter; but if reports be true, it has but few 
disciples, especially among the thinking class. The time 

ug is fast approaching when all great educators will be 
' forced to the conclusion that a Christless culture is of but 
little value, and that to be endowing a character must be 
built upon a belief of God, immortality and a final judg- 
_ ment day. Occasionally you may meet with a person who, 
independent of a belief in a hereafter, would do the right 
= Fs 4 because of the immediate value which will result therce- 
i _ from, but in ninety-nine cases ont of every hundred I will 
_--_-yenture.to assert that to anihilate God and the hereafter 
[ _. from the mind would be equivalent to reducing the good 
by seventy-five per cent. Wm. Jennings Bryan recognizes 

os the truth of this in his Prince of Peace when he declares: 
5 A “However much we may mae to own it, it is neverthe- 


Two striking examples of failure, due to attempts to 
get along without Christ in their lives have not long sinew 
been brought to the attention of the reading public. Gne 
was Dr. J. P. Goedy, specialist in history and psychology; 
the other, Dr. Harry Thurston Dick, professor of pedagogy. 

Each of these men belonged to one of the most re- 
nowned faculties in America, and each had gained national 
fame because of his brilliant intellect, and yet, when 
troubles crowded thick about them, each became dis- 
heartened and ended his life by his own hand. The 


students of Dr. Peck in despair cried out: “It was a 
cowardly act on the part of the old man. It was unfair to 
his students.” : 

Fellow students and teachers, I thank the Lord for 
this splendid educational institution. Before I came here 
I had an unbounded desire to take my degree from the 
University of California, because of the prestige I fancied 
such a degree would give me. But I am now ready to 
say without thought of fear or favor that there is no col- 
lege in the whole world of which I would prefer ro be an 
alummus, and, in speaking thus I feel that I am voicing 
the sentiment of this splendid class of graduates who are 
before me. 

We love this school because of the lofty ideals which 
it has held out to us. It stands for every element 
embraced in the true meaning of the term character 
While it makes fundamental a belief in Christ aad im- 
mortality, it fails not to emphasize the necessity of snlen- 
did scholarship, believing as it does in the sayings of the 
Prophet that “the Glory of God is intelligence,’ and “A 
man can be saved no faster than he gets knowledge.” 

We appreciate and love the faculty for the untiring 
interest they have manifested in us, for the words of 
cheer and encouragement which they have imparted, and 
for the patience and long suffering with which they have 
borne with our infirmities. Though we may not long re 
member the facts they have taught us, yet we shali not 
soon forget the splendid examples they have sci, ané the 
great truths which they have so forcibly impressed upon 
us. 

We extol the faith and devotion of our beloved presi 
dent, George H. Brimhall. We love him for kis integrity to 
principles of truth, for his surpassing respect fer the 
Piriesthood, exemplified in his obedience to those in 
authority over him. His counsels have been timely and 
we have rejoiced in his instructions. 

Neither are we unmindful of the deep debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the friends and patrons of this schec] who 
have donated so generously of their substance that we. 
mght enjoy all the comforts of modern schoo! life. 

Finally we wish to express our appreciation to this 
splendid body of young people. Our association with them 
has been most pleasant and profitable, and it will '\e with 
feelings of sadness that we shall extend the parting hand. 

And now as we are about to cross the threshold of 
our dear institution for the last time, as stuients thereof, 
may we carry with us the sweet, peaceful, helpful influ- 
ence so characteristic of our Alma Mater, ever tearing <n 
mind that our appreciation can best be expressed in the 
act of losing ourselves in the service of others. 
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Toasts Given on Honor Day 


Basketball Boys 


Why is it that the basketball boys have been so suc- 


cessful this year? Is it their looks or their profession? 


We have a married man, a lover, a warrior, a missionary, 


a bashful boy and several flirts. Each tried to advise 


Captain Vern how success might be achieved, but al 
failed. The married man was cast out (by our enemies), 
the bashful boy cut his finger off, and the missionary was 
badly hurt. Of course this did not bring success. 

Vern stayed awake nights thinking of plans, until at 
last he decided that if the sympathies and admirations of 
the “fair ones” could be won, victory would be theirs. A 
few days later we heard the dreadful news that Vern had 
cut his hand nearly off. The excitement was great, and 
immediately the girls began to sympathize. Now that is 
just what was wanted (and needed). Then the night of 
that famous battle with the A. C., when Vern played with 
a hand that had to be deadened with the doctor’s medicine, 
suecess was certainly won. Could anyone be more worthy 
of admiration? The girls did not think so. ‘The Married 
Man, the Warrior, the Lover and the Bashful Boy could 
not have thought of such a plan, no matter how long they 
had tried. Vern has been a hero ever since, hence, his 
popularity. 

But these boys are good for something other than 
athletics. If their class records were not of high grade 
they would not be permitted to play basketball. 

Boys, we are proud of you and desire to express our 
appreciaton for the honors you have won for our dear 
Alma Mater this year and other years. I deem it a great 
honor to have the privilege of awarding you your “Ys” and 
in behalf of the Student Body I confer upon you your 


_ honors. 
MERLINE ROYLANCE. 


Baseball Boys 


No men in America are more widely hailed as heroes 


by statesman, preachers, beautiful ladies, young men and 
bear footed boys, than are the heroes of the baseball 
diamond. And who should be for what other aggregations 
have wings? Who but the deciples of the bat and mitt 
could with nine men, patrol the outer gardens, chase 
round the circuit, camp at four stations, make long drives, 
scoop up hot pills, connect with smoky spheres, unwind 
and wind up, stand a rubber, occupy a slab, be on a mound, 
go sledding home, fan each other, strike continually, walk 
to a base on balls. (I think this would be a rather delicate 
balancing stunt,) bring fans off their seats, keep rooters 
off the ground, sit on the bench, score each other at every 
opening, make doubles and still remain single, create fouls 
with bats and balls, pick up hot ones and never burn their 
fingers, form a stone wall in qn infield, support each other, 
pull off boneheads without loss of blood, leaf around on 
cushions, and be held down by an umpire, bunt a man in 
from third—think of the head work. And go through the 
whole grind in an hour and a half. None but the Sturdy 
Stars of America’s National sports can do it. 

Here’s to the first undefeated baseball champions. 
They have fought many a heart rending, hair raising, leg 


breaking, finger smashing exciting games. We admire 
them because of their well developed physical manhood, 
and because of their clean fair tactics, Boys not only the 
girls, but the whole B. Y. U. extends to you a word of 
heart felt appreciation. and confidence with the honors you 


recieve to day. HATTIE KEELER. 


Toast to B. Y. U. Track Team of 1913 


Here’s to the Track Team of the B. Y. U., 
They are worthy to wear the White and Blue 
Though some may run faster and some may vault higher 


There are none whom to loftier heights will aspire. 


They are men of true worth, steady workers each one, 
And J think you’ll agree that ’tis best to have-won 


Even third in the rank, when such athletes compete 


As those who took part in the State Track Meet, 

Than it would be to take in events first places 

If ordinary fellows were setting the paces. 

Men of the team we’re proud of you, 

You did the best that you could do. 

No one expected you to do better, 

You every one have earned your letter. 

Jones and Cooper, Freckleton, Hales 

Are not the type of men who fail. 

Blazzard. Moore, McDonald, too 

Are the kind of fellows who dare to do. 

Barkdull, Egbert, Winn, and Stout 

Are men whom we can boast about. “3 

So here’s to the team. May they all come back 

Next year. Uphold our school in field and track, 

Show the other schools that they must be spry 

If they win from the fellows who wear the “Y.” 
EDDA CROOPHER. 


Here’s to the Dancers 


To the winners at the prize waltz, 

To partakers in the social world, 

To those who uphold the highest and best (point) 
To those who have sought grace and obtained it. 

May the light reflected from their eyes be no longer 
chained, but awaken in the hearts of all dancers, the 
desire. to do, likewise, to hold up—rather uphold—the best 
(glance). } 

May they continue to be upright, even as they were 
in the waltz. “sp ; 

May we all be upright, even when exams come Bb: eres 
5:45 in the morning. 

May all their slips be as harmless as this one. 

May they still be praised for, their smoothness until | 
Mr. Stott’s face become as Esaw's, ae 

We hope that they will remain in the great ween Ps ry 
things, or rather in the swing of great things that they —__ 
will ever make the right turn, ever stepping to one an. — tale 
other’s music, always taking the right step, that no matter’ 
how far apart their steps may lead them when the music — 
changes, they will come back, and always swing together! 


La re Fy 


_ Serenades with much sweetness. 
ated above, both in the indiviaval nambers and in duets 
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The Tennis Boy 


Of all the abominable games under the sun I consider 
tennis the most absurd and worst, for its training is op- 
posed to all human progress. The two big principles that 
should prevail in the twentieth century, love of all man- 
kind and woman suffrage, are utterly ignored in this 
antiquated old game, for in it love means absolutely noth- 
ing and women are made to walk the tape. Not only thai 
but the spirit of our times is quiet service to others in 
the hope that it will help them. In this absurd game we 
witness service made with a racket and with the burning 
hope that it won't be received. Again the ethics of the 
twentieth century places upon man the responsibility of 
leading his fellows aright, but in this immoral frolic 
called tennis our own students delight in seeing the’: 
friends go out of bounds and chuckle with delight when 
a brother or sister strikes a net. And would you believe 
it, tis said to be the deuce to allow your friends to get 
forty points if you already have forty. Such ignoble self- 
ishness! And after crying about the deuce, it is said to 
be to a person’s advantage te maliciously smash a friend’s 
ball so that he can’t pick it up. 

The above category of sin is sufficient to damn any 

_ game, but the most horrible crime is yet to be revealed. 
In most circles the judiciary is still respected, but in this 
criminal field of tennis men go so far as to “soak” the 
court. ; 

This is surely no game for students with high ideals. 
but its led by such men as Physical Director Roberts, 
Glade, Schwencke, Marion Davis, and Joe and Lester 
Taylor, so we have to swallow it. Then I’m like other 
typical reformers, after inviegling against evil I like to 
go back to my old way of doing things. I'll sacrifice my 
conscience then and say: 

Long may 1914 be remembered in the annals of 
tennis. The Associated Collegians and the Student Body 
deserve much credit for the three new courts provided 
and for the encouragement given the game, and Physical 
Director Roberts should be commended for his help. He 
encouraged the game by boosting and with untiring effort. 
The beautiful racket which he is to present to the cham- 


pion of the school symbolizes his intense interest. Tennis 


is a clean, wholesome pastime and to support it is a credit 
to anyone. 

To our boys who so represented our Alma Mater we 
say: “Boys we love you in the genuine old way and are 
delighted to have the privilege of showing our apprecia- 
tion of your work by granting to you the official honors ci 
the Student Body. BELLE WILSON. 


~ “Sun Dance” a Delightful Opera 


(Continued from Page 480.) 


sen (Blue Necklace, an old village gossin): Prof. C. R. 
Johnson (Sweet Singer, a Shoshore brave}: John Me- 
Allister (Ohiya, a Sioux brave); Elmarion Nicholes 
€Winona’s father); Harry Russell (Hebo, a conntiy 
idier); Harold Davis (medicine man). There ‘are also 
three lonely witches of the night, & ha'f dozen village 


aS gossips, and companions of Sweet Singer and Ohiya respec- 


tively, these latter constituting yuartets which sing two 
‘The so.o singers enuwer- 


f 


the piece abounds, in no cas2 fai: to please and 


satisfy by the purity and clearness of their 
some of the selections are rea! gems of melody. 
formers give evidence of careful training, aud their voices, 
while perhaps lacking the strength of those 
customed to the stage, are nevertheless true and always 
under good control. —Ceseret News. 


notes; and 
Ihe per- 


more as 


Home Economics 


(Continued from Page 500} 


In addition to the science which is so essential to the 
proper study of home life, sociology is becoming very 
popular to the student of household science as an aid in 
solving the relation between the employer and the em- 
ployee, as for example, the servant problem. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton says: 
“The first occupation of all is manhood and womanhood 
into which the elements of humanity must enter. The 
second is citizenship. In these respects and to this extent 
the education of all must be more or less alike. Beyond 
this the education of each individual must be determined 
largely by the vocation in which that individual is to make 
a living and serve mankind.’ * * * * 

He says further: “This principle applies, I think, in 
the education of girls and since most of them are to be 
home-makers and mothers of children, their education 
should fit them for these occupations. Had I the making 
of schools for girls, I would make Home Economics the 
heart and center of the whole work. All other subjects I 
would bring into vital relationship with these in such a 
way as to make them more intelligent and to lift them as 
far as possible into the sphere of the fine arts.” 

The ideals in the teaching of Home Economics are ex- 
panding. Research is being made in answer to questions 
concerning food and nutrition. We have greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement than ever before and the home 
is sure to profit by this advancement. 

Home is a place of rest and enjoyment, an abiding 
place to produce best results in the way of useful citizen- 
ship and personal happiness. Under conditions of proper 
management and education, nobody need be convinced that 
home life is the best life. 


Social Value of Physics 


Continued from Page 486 


made from the overflow of one Helmholtz.” Such a thing 
was utterly ridiculous! Surely if this Helmholtz were 
such a great man I should have heard of him before, but 
he was to me entirely unknown, although I had read a _ 
great deal. I knew of the man whose work brought finas- 
cial return, but of him whose discoveries were so much 
sreater I knew nothing. 

All our engineering, the pride and boast of the age, 
is but applied, or commercial, physics. The engineer fs 
using the facts gathered through years of unremitting and 
almost totally unappreciated toil on the part of the 
physicist. -There is as much difference between the man 
who discovers new principles and him who applies them 
as there is between the skilled watchmaker and the ignor- 
ant Jaborer who carries and uses a watch. The engineer 
is only using material that has been worked up and made 
ready for service, yet he is the one whom we lionize. 
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Reform in Government 


WHITE AND BLUE - 


{ 


FRONIAS ROMNEY 


Democracy is not of necessity a form of government, 


but it is essentially a principle of human lite. Independ- 


ent of its title, that government which the more nearly 
promotes equality of opportunity, is the one most resemb- 
ling a democratic form of government.. That a _ pure 
democracy anywhere exists we deny, but, that the twen- 
‘tieth 'eentury trend is in that direction, we concede. Indeed, 
‘there’ has never beén a time in the history of the world 
Iwhen’' the: principles © of meuitracy were so , universally 
© Sought after as at present. ; 
As Ameriedns we’ are proud of the achrevements which 
we have won in’ that direction, but in the pride we feel, 
_ we are not unmindfult of the fact that the goal for which 
we are striving still _liég far, in thedlistance, and that’ it 


will Be-dndy by’ persistent and ‘untiring effort that we shall ' 


eventually be permitted to reach it. " 

It shalk besmy purpose ih-this brief paper, not’ ‘to © 
enumerate our many splendid achievements during<the 
few decades that we have been a nation, but shall confine * 
myself to a discussion of a principle attained, which per- 

Ss haps*ntore than any other, illustrates that love for. hurman 

‘ofights and’-htman liberty, so strikingly characteristic of 
the greatest’ of all’ pedple—the Anglo, Saxon race, I réfer 
‘to the Civil Service Reform. as 9 

f Inthe United States, Civil Service reform, like other 
sian administrative reforms, began in the latter -half' of 

cy the nineteenth century. Pefsonal and partisan governniént | 


with all the attendant evils of the “patronage’: system, tul- ° 


“i minated in Great Britain during the time that George the 
a J-satupon‘the’throné, and was, without doubt, one of the 

notable causes of the American revolution. Im the estab- 
. olishment‘ofia government in this land, after breaking away 

from the Mother Country, it was but natural that our 
sofathers’should ‘have sought an avoidance of;:-the evils 
.siWwhieh -had; 


sughould “hold office’ during good. behavior. The C€onstitu- ” 
tion fixed no term of office in the executive branchvof the '? 
government, except those of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and Madison, “the expquader of the Constitution,” 
held: that the Hahtce | femoval of a meritorious officer was 
an impeachable offense.” 

It was in the year 1929, Just. ning; years after the pas- 
sage of the Four Years’ “Tenure of Office Act, that there” 
was a departure from the traditional policy.af. the govern- 

-~- ment. The ofé'T ‘esonsible, for this . inngvation .was. none 
othe? thai Andrew Jackson, aunties it. may, be that his 
motives weré the ‘very pest. 2) ‘lievin ng,as he, did that for a 
president fo bé sudéesstul iis _§o-laborers must bein har- 


Jeane 


mony with his political views; but, by his act, he opened 


the door to all the evils of the “spoils System. ” By that 
system, ohne politic have fed, fat upon the meat’ 
sn In the: Mae Flatt a and hirelings have usurped ~ 
the ia seats in the political synagogue, 

The transition ,to the’ spoils’ system was not sudden, 
for it was the universal praetice, during the nine years fol- 
lowing the passage of;the Tenure’ Office’ Act of 1820, {o re 

“appoint , All meritorjous officers, bat in 1825 that heiies 
"ceased a and the Tenure Act “bent the sanction of law to 
ie the’ system, of, ‘proscriptions. which followed. whieh was 
7 practical ‘Application of, the, wiborr that’ to ‘the Mietor be- 


i PUAN «us 


in ‘&° measure, brought. about the: Revolution. >”: 
-Itowas desigttated by them that the administrative officers “" 


This law, which in 1836 


applied only to officers connected with the collection of 
revenue, was broadened to cover all postmasters receiving 
a salary of $1000 or more. ,.. Pee cer hs BY 

Finally, the “four years tenure offices” came to be re- 


longs the spoils of the enemy.” 


garded as agencies, not so»much for the transaction of 

public duties;”as for the advancement of political ends. 
; Bug, one step more was necessary to telegate the revenue 
Service , tq the plame of corruption. so that, curing one ad- 
dninistration,. frauds were-practiced ‘upon the government 
istoacthée-enromus atnount of $75,000,000. Practically the 
{ whole! political’ body became corrupt. -Men were chosen to 
“a” the” responsible positions of the goverhment, not for 
: any 3 ‘special endowment or, peculiar fitnéss for those posi- 
| tions, but because they were followers of certain, ‘political 
bosses. - 

2 index, the, corrupt. suet system, conditions continued 
Jie. grow, Steadily, worse: until 1882; when they culminated 
~ in the, } assassination,\of President Garfield An outraged 
people, through their. representatives, demanded A, reform 
in politics, and that demand was met by the passage of 

id the, National, Givil Service Reform bill, which became law 
, in, 1888. , ‘The fundamental principles of ‘this law are: 
didios ig Selectiqn, by . competitive’ examination “for. all ap- 
“"pointments, ,to the classified service, with a period | ‘of pro- 
, batignary, Service, before. -absolute appointment. 2. Ap- 
pointment among the, states (and territories according to 
the population, of all appointments in the departmental 
Service, at, Washington. ..8..Freedom of ‘all the employees 
a the , government, from..any: necessity to, contribute: ‘e 
‘politica funds or, to, render. political services.’ For - the 

“purpose of putting these principles into effect, ‘the Civi. 
Service Commission was appointed. 

z Chis commission,, in, addition..to its regular duties, such 
as assisting in, the preparation for and the conducting 01 
“the examinations and giving reports thereof, reporting an} 
changes made | in civil, service, etc., is: authorized to inves- 

Aigate | and report upon any violation of the act. 
Throughout the country, about 300 different kinds of 
examinations are, given, annually. In ‘the giving of the 


*'“exttinination the Commission,.is ably assisted _by some 


be ting like. 1300 boards ,af examiners, who are its local 


iy Ray resentatives throughout the country; and, in the prepa- 
- DIS 


, fi 
‘pation of the examination, questions, which, by the way, 


are especially adapted to meet the requirements of the 
Liginieed ‘duties 
whith the exam mination is.given, the Commission may have, 
in addition to it sown splendid body of trained men, the 
service of experts in the several executive departments. 


So rapid. has, been. the. evolution of:this'system that by 


“1911 the, otal _ number, of, positions under’ ‘the _Tedera} 


deivide was 391,350,,, This totelsincluded 98,191 fm the em- 
fash- 


ploy of “the Istfymian Canal. The total number at 
"4h etOn ‘was, 23,811 and the number outside amounted to 


Vi ¥99 bas, ‘Hy an pigalrramial gor Roosevelt in 1908, and — 


Tett_ in 19 ets ge class . 


a aaah fs ‘a dus Pres 


ie 
pour tstelys Re Cha dhe "Broailioal Taft has placed himself 


ache as advocating, the, inglusion, not only of the 
class _postmasters, “put all itashasaghiees a, gh 


connectad {with the ,partichlar ’ ‘office for 
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officials, including collectors of customs, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, surveyors, assayers, etc. 

That the system has to a great degree been satisfac- 
tory in remedying the evils of the “spoils system,” is the 
testimony of those in a position to judge, and is further 
attested in the fact that many of the states, as well as a 
goodly number: of cities, such as New York, San Francisco, 
New Haven, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Memphis and De- 


troit, have adopted a similar plan for selecting their offi- 
cers. Several plans are in vogue throughout the Union 
for selecting the Civil Service Commission, but perhaps the 
one which has met with the greatest approval is that prac- 
ticed in the thirty-three cities of Massachusetts. The 
cities have no municipal Civil Service Commission, but 
come directly under the jurisdiction of the state board, 
consisting of three members, appointed by the governor. 

The manner of conducting the examinations is best 
explained by Munro, professor of Municipa] Government 
at Harvard. He says: “This central commission  pre- 
seribes the tests, conducts them and certifies the results 
to the cities. When any municipal post within the classi- 
fied service is to be filled by appointment, the state co 2- 
mission is asked by the city authorities to send down the 
names of those who have stood highest at the tests. If 
none have qualified a competiticn is announced and can- 
didates called for. It thus removes the administration of 
the Civil Service system from the influence of local poli- 
tics, for neither directly or indirectly can the appointing 
officers bring sinister pressure to bear on the state com- 
mission. It is economical in that it prevents that duplica- 
tion. of local and central effort, which characterizes the 
administration of the system in New York.” 

The municipal examinations are similar to those con- 
ducted in the states and nation, the candidate for office 
being required to stand a physical examination; tests of 
his knowledge of the specific duties which he will be called 
upon to perform; questions framed to test his judgment 


and power to initiate; requirements that the candidate 
shall present testimonials from former employers—all 
these form essential features of competitions that are 


wisely managed. 

: That the Civil Service reform is not a panacea for all 
the ills to which the body politic is subject is true, but 
that it has been the means of greatly reducing graft and 
inefficiency there can be no question. It has opened the 
door of opportunity to all classes. The rich and _ poor, 
alike, may come end feast at the banquet, provided they 
come clothed in the proper regalia—efficiency and char- 
acter, 

The weakest point in the system of Civil Reform is. 
that jt has not yet compassed the territory of the United 
States in its entirety. Most of us in the west, who boast 
of our phenomenal advance along all lines of intellectual 
and moral achievement, have not yet come within the pale 
of this great protector of equal rights. 

What a splendid opportunity fer soe creat arcstte 
of political and social justice to step forth and initiate a 
campaiem that shall have for its aim the establishment of 
the Civi’ Service Reform in every city and hamlet of our 
fair state. from Idaho on the north to Arizona on the south. 


That this great reformer should come from the ranks 


of a college student body is a logical deducticn, for college 


students. above all people, have the equipments ‘which 


re in all great reforms—knowiedge, broad- 
s and moral character. , : 


* r ’ 
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Sophomores to Seniors 


WAYNE HALES. 


Honored Seniors and Fellow Classmen; as a member 
of the Sophomore class I can say that we deam it an honor 
and a pleasure to be the entertainers of our Senior friends 


tonight. We are doing this for two reasons, first, because 


we believe that we should show our appreciation for what 
they have done for us in the past and second, because it 
is customary in all universities that the graduating class 
should be entertained in some way by their underelass- 
men, And as We are the nearest organized class, associated 
with the Seniors we felt it our duty to be the pioneers in 


this event. We believe if this custom is once instituted 


that it will never be discontinued. Although our class 


will be divided next year the majority of its members be- 
coming Seniors we still expect to have a Junior class 
large enough for the first time, to take its proper place 
in entertaining the school graduates. 

We can say that the relationship and companionshi» 
which have existed between the Seniors and Sophomores 


will be long remembered. In a college of this size we can 
only look upon our superiors as our elder brothers, seek- 
ing their advice in our doubts, and expecting their en 
couragement in our waverings. 

As the college is a place for preparing cne for active 
service I take it that one’s college work is the training 
which is necessary for every actor and which determines 
whether he will be a leading character on this great stage 
of life or merely a scene shifter. A student develops 
within his college work an ambition to be someone of 
great ability; he develops his idea of a scholar’s vocation, 
his habits of study and his methods of research and au 
these things set up a limit of his possible attainments. 
But our school gives more than this. The religious and 
moral training one gets here develops within the individ- 
ual characteristics which will fit him in a most efficient 
manner to do his greatest service to mankind. As amans 
greatness is only measured by his ability to help his fel- 
lows so it is with the college. Its efficiency is also meas- 
ured by what it contributes to the minds of the worlc. 
And it is through the works and examples of her graduates 
that it gains a reputation. This test is applied to any cot- 
lege whether the number of her graduates be great or 
small. It is not the school that has the greatest number ~ 
of Alumni bearing its name that is really great, but it is 
the college that has the most prominent and socially use 
ful body of Alumni, and this fact alone will prove that 
our college has something distinctive in its teachings and 
in its general influence upon its students. As each 


’ graduating class leaves the Brigham Young University its 


memhers take unon themselves the responsibility of up- 
holding the mors! principles and religious teachings which 
the school stands for. So I can say that not only for our 
own benefit, but also for the welfare of our college, we 
should uphold the lofty ideals which it has instilled within 


us. 


Now in.conclusion let me say for the class that w« 
wish our departing friends “God speed” in their labors. 
hoping that their life in the future will be as successful 
as it has been in the past and asking them to remember 
their old Alma Mater and the friends they leave behind. 
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In a Lighter Vein 


Back Handsprings of Time 


Backward, turn backward, oh, time 
in your flight, give us a girl with 
skirts not so tight; give us a girl. 
whose charms, many or few, are not 
exposed by too much peek-a-boo; give 
us a girl, no matter what age, who 
won’t use the street for a vaudeville 
stage; give us a girl not so sharply 
in view; dress her in skirts the sun 
cannot shine thru. And give us the 
dances of days gone by, with plenty 
of clothes and steps not so high: put 
turkey trot capers and_ buttermilk 
slides, hurdygurdy twists and wiggle- 
tail glides, and other such bunny hugs 
all on a level as products of hell in- 
spired by the devil, and let us feast 
our optics once more upon the pure, 
sweet woman of the days of yore, 
Yes, time turn backward and grant 
our request for God’s richest bless- 
ings, but not underdressed.—Ex. 

—_——pj——_———-. 

THE DEEPER | DRINK OF THE 
CUP OF LIFE, THE SWEETER IT 
GROWS. 

———_—_o———_ 

Genius disdains a beaten path. 

RIE lant SSE Ie 

This is ever the difference between 
the wise and the unwise; the latter 
wonders at the unusual; the former 
man wonders at the usual. 

——_0-- 

We crave a sense of reality though 
it comes in strokes of pain. 

ara we aon 

A gsainted soul is always elegant. 

(e) 

We are encamped in nature not 
domesticated. 

———0 

Who killed one-fourth of all the peo- 
ple on earth? 

Cain. 


NO CONNEGTION. 


A boy was throwing stones at a 
noisy dog when a passerby stopped 
and addressed him. 

“My boy,” the stranger remonstrat- 
ed, “don’t you know you should be 
kind to dumb animals?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but what’s 
dumb animals got to do with yelping 
dogs?” 


Here’s to those I love 
Here’s to those who love me. 


“He’s the bravest man I _ know. 
He’s not afraid of any one in the 
world.” He must be Single. 


HOME. 
The father’s kingdom; the child’s 
paradise; the mother’s world. 


MAN IS BUT A THOUGHT IN THE 

SCHEME OF THE UNIVERSE. 
BY Gye eee 
Here’s lovers two to the maiden true 
And four to the maid caressing 
But the wayward irl with lips that 
curl 

Keeps twenty lovers guessing. 


Here’s to love, the only fire against 
which there is no insurance. 


May we never crack a joke or break 
a reputation. 


THE WISE MAN MUST REMEM- 
BER THAT WHILE HE IS A_ DE- 
SCENDANT OF THE PAST, HE IS 
A PARENT OF THE FUTURE; AND 
THAT HIS THOUGHTS ARE AS 
CHILDREN BORN TO HIM, WHICH 
HE MAY NOT CARELESSLY DIE.— 
SPENCER, : 
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ECONOMY 


is a commendable habit, but 
when it is carried to extremes in 
the purchase of cheap athletic 
goods, because they are repre- 
sented to be “just as good” as 
Spalding’s, it usually turns out 
to be very expensive in the end. 


Our Catalogue, (mailed free) 
shows how—by. purchasing only 
Athletic Goods bearing the above 
Trade-Mark—you will really 
practice economy. 


A. G. SPALDING 
& BROS. 


27 EAST SECOND SOUTH, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


_MUSIC- 


We are Student headquar- 
ters for Musical Instruments 
and Sheet Musie, both classi- 
cal and popular. Books, Sta- 
tionery and Pennants. 


COLUMBIA 
Music Company 


144 W. CENTER ST. 
Phone 99. 
Next Door to Ellen Theatre. 


SELECT 


Easter 
AND 


Postal Cards 
MAIBEN 


GLASS & PAINT CO. 
_ 272 West Center — 
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COMMENCEMENT 
NUMBER 


Friday, June 5, 1914 


Bread And Pastry. Eat Hansen’s 


No Mote that’s Good 


EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS 


QO 
WAIT! : 
, . oo | 
You may be sorry if you don’t see our new line —— 
of STRAW HATS before you buy. $1.00, up. See ou @ 
7) 
66 itt t 3 
Style “Italia a 
It is exclusive. You may not like the extreme nbmbers ra 
but they will be worn by smart dressers co] 
a 
TAYLOR BROTHERS COMPANY ‘s 
— 
Our Goods t< 
Look Better 
And Cost 
> 
= 
2. 


IRVINE’S E'S |e | 


MEN’S SUITS $5.00 AND UP. LADIES’ SUITS $5.00 AND UP. 
FURNISHINGS THE VERY LATEST AT THE LO WEST POSSIBLE PRICE, 
MEN’S AND LADIES’ SHOES $1.00 TO $5.00. 


If You Do Not Trade With Us You Lose Money. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING COMPANY 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. NEVER UNDERSOLD. 


Eat Hansen Catering Company’s 


| 990] 


ELLEN THEATRE a 
Epperson Bros., Props AL: TE mery G. Epperson, Mgr. 


THE PICTURE HOUSE 
OF QUALITY 


Students, We have enjoyed your patronage 


We wish you success during your vacation. 


‘‘What is so rare as a day in June?’’ The sweet breath perfume of STARTUPS’ = teenie: oka 
in 10c pede tins. 


Nifty 
Hats 


Al Prices That Suit 


The Princess 


113 North Academy Avenue 
MRS. C. E. MAW, Mer. 


Enoch Clark first 


anueayy AWEPEy YNON | / 


yueg eig Jepup-- 


mn A A a 
~“YdadUvd 


AMERICA---BUT 


G. H. Heindselman 


EYESIGHT SPECIALIST 
-I Grind All My Glasses 


HEINDSELMAN OPTICAL AND 
, JEWELRY CO. 
144 W. Center. Phone 99. 


ROY PASSLY 
UNDERTAKING COMPANY 
9 E, Center 
Funeral Directors Licensed En- 
balmers, Private Funeral Parlors 


We Properly Fit You 


With Good Shoes at Pop- 
ular Prices 


$2.00 and up 
2.50 and up 
prices to correspond 


McCoard Bros. 


Women’s Shoes - 
Men’s Shoes 
Children's - 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


Silver Ware Cut Glass Optical Goods 


Chipman Jewelry Co 


Diamonds Watches Clocks 
Jewelry. 


Expert Watchmakers and Engravers 


‘Be Ye Unrtep 


in getting your old Clothes 
eleaned and in buying your 
new ones at 


PROVO TAILORING CO. 
Alfred Madsen, Prop. 
119 North Academy Ave. 


The Place where the best 
of service is obtained. 


Johnson& Thurgood 


332 West Center 


5c 10c & 15c Store 


Ralph Archbold 


BICYCLES & SPORT- 
ING GOODS 


First-Class Repair Shops 


We Make Keys to Fit 
All Locks 


Phone 171 168 W Center 


STUDENT BODY 


OFFICERS 
GENTLEMEN, REMEMBER 


* spkosar a keeps our 
country alive and causes it 
to grow. @ We would be glad 
to do some of your Printing. 
@ See to it that it pays to ad- 
vertise in The White and Blue. 


D AINGERFIELD 
PRINTING CO. 


6LN. Ist W. Opp. OperaHouse 


DEALER IN 


Seeds and Groceries 
Bulbs,Garden Tools 


Lawn Mowers and 


Rubber Hose, Poul- 


try Supplies & Feeds 
The Largest Line 
of Toys South of Salt Lake 
Always on Display 
338-340-342 W. Center 


Wilford Perry 


C-0-A-L 


COMPANY 


SPRING CANYON, ABERDEEN 
AND OTHER POPULAR COALS 


DOMESTIC, LUMP AND 
SLACK--KINDLING WOOD 


{NDEPENDENT 


Phone 459 Opp. Woolen Mills 


= 


e : Hi ‘The ‘‘U’’ for knowledge, but ; > for high grade sweets, Ice-Cream, and Fountain Lnuches. 
yb. ey 4 : JC = 


Same Price for Ladies’ & Gent’s 
Clothes Cleaning 


Toggery Suits for sale............ $10.00 
Suits pressed 


Cleaned and pressed 
Dry cleaned and pressed......... 


Suits or overcoats cleaned, 
dyed and pressed. ...... ....... 
Suits cleaned and pressed each 
week, per mont 


New and Second Clothing 
Bought and Sold 


83 North Academy Ave. Provo 


Oriental Cleaning 
AND WEAVING COMP’Y 


